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Intervention 


Return Here 


; 
' 


Irving Potash, the former 
union leader who served a 
five-year term in Leavenworth | 
Prison under the Smith Act, is. 
being held today in New 
York’s West St. jail on $35,000 
bail. 

The charge against Potash is 
“unauthorized entry” into the coun- 
try. Potash, who has seen his fam- 
ily for only 85 days in the past five 
and a half years, returned here for 
a reunion with them, and had plan- 
ned to surrender to officials with- 
in a day. 

He was arrested in a Bronxville 
restaurant, by an FBI agent who 
recognized him from his 1949 trial, 
before he could see his family or 
surrender, | 

Appearing before Judge Freder- 
ick 'vanPelt Bryan in federal court 
Saturday, Potash said softly: 

“L have been in this country over 
40 years. | have a family. I was 
separated from the family when I 


(Continued on Page 4) 


South Pact Ends 
Hotel Strike 


MIAMI BEACH, Jan. 6, — The 
920-month strike of workers of the 
major beach hotels here ended yes- 
terday with the signing of a pact 
between the: International Hotel 
Workers and Bartenders Union 
and the Miami Beach Hotel Asso- 
ciation. 

The ‘strike, which the union es- 
timates cost it $2,000,000 and was 
one of the hardest fought in recent 
labor history, was settled on the 
basis of a 10-year master pact as- 
suring the unien recognition for 
some 20,000 of 21,000 employed 
in-the hotels. The master contract 
is to be implemented with signing 
of contracts with each of the 180 
hotels who are now freed by the as- 
sociation to deal with the union. 
Preyjously the hotels were pro- 
hibited from negotiating with the 
union. 

The contract-signing’ ceremony 
took place in the City Council 
chambers. 

- Ed Miller, international presi- 
dent of the union, who signed for 
the workers, said the union will 
immediately open negotiations with 
each of the individual hotels. They 
said wage increases, shorter hours 
and improved working conditions 
will be sought. The master contract 
gets the 48-hour limit per week. 
Some of the hotels are on a 56- 


| 


One reason for the long dura- 
tion of the strike was the absence 
of any labor relations law in Flor- 
ida or any agency of the govern- 
ment through which) ,a .collective 


North Demos Map 
Plan in Congress 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 6—A group of northern Congress- 
men hope to lay down their own “Democratic legislative pro- 
gram before President Eisenhower outlines his program to 
Congress. | ame eae _ 

Leaders of the House ‘group are} the advisory opinion given by Vice-| 
secretly circulating among Northern| President Nixon on Friday that Sec-| 
Democrats for endorsement a state-' tion 3 of the rule is unconstitution- 
ment setting forth the proposed} *?: 
legislative program in hope of get- 
ting enough endorsements to make 
issuance of the document worth- 
while. 


| 


| 
| 


The section specifies that limita- 
‘tion of debate cannot be applied 
when the Senate is considering a 
yen to change its rules. 


Eisenhower will outline his legis-. npr Poe * —e to this; 
lative proposals in his State of the - wowd make the INixOn -Opin- 
‘ion binding and ease the way for 


Union message to Congress next!) 0. - ne : 
Thursday. He gave GOP legisla-|Changes ‘n other provisions in the 
sday. SY closure rule. 


tive leaders a special preview last) ate 
week. _  |GREET PROGRESS 

They said afterward it will pro-| Liberal leaders were encouraged 
vide for a $70 billion budget, dom-|by the size of Friday's vote to 
inated by increasing military and, change the filibuster rule. 
aid spending. Federal aid for school! “The Senate has taken a signi- 
construction, a liberalized immigra-|ficant step*toward ending rule by) 
tion law, a four-point civil rights filibuster,” Roy Wilkins, executive. 
program and some farm law/director of the NAACP, declared’ 
changes. ion behalf of the 50 organizations 

Republicans and Democrats in belonging to the Leadership Con- 
both ‘Houses meet tomorrow to/terence on Civil Rights. 
make assignments to the commit-, The 53-38 vote by which the 
tees which will handle these vari- Senate tabled the resolution to 
ous proposals. However, the House;adopt new rules Friday compared 
Foreign Affairs and Agriculture with the 70-21 vote in 1958. 
committees decided to get to work) The liberals picked up 17 votes: 
immediately without waiting for, while the conservative coalition 
formal organization. Tost 15. 

The Foeign Affairs group will) “The forthright- opinion of the 
question Secretary of State John) Vice-President, added to the fact 
Foster Dulles about Eisenhower’s| that opponents of the Anderson 
new Middle East plan. The Agricul-| (Continued on Page 5) 
ture committee will hear testi-| 


7 


a 


Nehru Urges No Armed 


in Mid-East 


LAXMIBAINGAR, India, Jan. 6—Premier Jawaharlal 
Nehru said today he believes any U. S. attempt to provide 
military aid to the Middle East under the Eisenhower doc- 
trine “will lead to trouble.” h SRI oh | : 

Nehru told a convention of his Cit! U.S. declaration of cold war 
Congress Party that military inter-| Mt the Middle Kast. 
vention in the Mideast by any na-| Official sources im Syria said 
tion would “cause conflicts.® He! the Eisenhower doctrine is an “un- 
welcomed the idea of economic aid acceptable invitation to Middle 
to backward nations of the area, | Hastern nations to abandon their 
no matter whether it comes from! veutrality. of 
the United States or the Soviet! Iranian foreign minister Ali CG. 


Union: Ardalan told a press coaference 
Although Nehru named no na-| that the Eisenhower plan ‘vould 
promote peaceful development of 

the Middle East. 


tion in his military comments, 
aides said the speech was directeg ‘hited Ss 
at President) Eisenhower's Mid-|. “232 “oo Se 
RES SE in the day with Soviet charge 
j , ‘daftairs Semen T. Bazarov, said 
Nehru told the Congress Party the Soviet Union also has offered 
so-called technical and economic aid to Iran. 


convention that the 
power vacuum in the Mideast pe pefased to say whether the of- 
fer will be accepted. | 


should be filled. by the nations of 
~ area “through their own inter-) 
nal strength and unity.” Gtr 
“When a Genel debi tries | ree —— : 
z WASHINGTON, Jan. 6.—The 


step into another country, it dis-' : 
turbs the peace of that country House Foreign Affairs Committee 


and creates conflicts,” he said. “It will begin open hearings tomorrow 
dag rise to tensions and a race on President Eisenhower's proposals 
Or wer, ae +f . 

fe for the Middle East. Secretary of 


“Eventually, we get to the stage < oy! 
at which the powers try to solve state John Foster Dulles will be 
ithe first witness. | 


their problems bv ilitarv acti 
or the pevangh d msesc j Frcs a Sen. John Sparkman (D-Ala) and 
a a eee | Sen. Styles Bridges (R-NH), both 
He said ecenomic assistance is 


much more valuable than military | “4 merican Forum” TV program, 
aid in settling jearta problems. |agreed that sonte.check should be 
“If one-tenth of the funds devot- placed: orf spending of foreign aid 
ed to arms had been turned over! funds. They said, Congress just 
to the development of backward doesn't grant “blank check” spend- 
nations, the whole world would ing authority. 
have been changed by now,” he| ‘Sen. Mike Mansfield. (D-Mont), 
said. ‘said on the ABC-TV program, 
Radio Moscow said today the) “Celebrity Parade” that he is “ex- 
doctrine represented a U.S. effort|tremely skeptical” about the ap- 
to squeeze Britain and France out!proach taken by Eisenhower ‘to- 
of the Middle East. iward the Middle East. But he said 
Syria called the plan an “offi-! (Continued on Page 5) ~ 


of whom appeared on the NBC 


—_ 


mony from Agriculture Secretary: 
Ezra T. Benson on a proposed new @ 
corn control plan. | 
The proposed Democratic state- 
ment. has not been cleared with. 
Speaker Sam Rayburn (D-Tex) be- 
cause sponsors don’t think he would: 
approve of the maneuver. They are! 
not asking Southern Democrats to. 
sign it. The statement included a' 
call for enactment of a strong civil 
rights program which the South- 
erners oppose. It also would com- 
mit this country to try toend co- 
lonialism by extending aid to friend- 
ly nations which give up overseas 
holdings. 
.Informants said the proposed| 7 , 
program would also include a big| Received Friday 
school construction program, re-| Total to date __..---- $37,241.52 
Still to go $12,758.48 


vision of the Taft-Hartley Law, ex- 
Make all checks and money ord- 


tension of the minimum wage law 

to cover additional workers and 

permanent liberalization of immi-|©' npc to Robert W. Dunn. 

gration laws. Send all contributions to P.O. Box 
231, Cooper Station, NYC 3, N. Y.; 

FILIBUSTER FIGHT or bring to 35 E. 12th St., 8th 
Hoor. | 

a 


Meanwhile, a bi-partisan group 
of Senators, led by Clinton P. An-'\ 
Marxist movement in America. 


derson (D-NM), announced a new 
attack on the Senate filibuster rule) How does it happen, then, that we 
permit ourselves" to become so 


after their 53-38 defeat on Friday. 
tangled in internal dispute that we 


Is it true what a Commu- 
nist Party club in the Bronx 
says? 

This club, Kingsbridge E 
‘it calls itself, sent $50 Friday 
‘to the D.W.’s $50,000 fund appeal, 
with this direct message: 

“To us and, we assume, to all 


Communists, the Daily Worker is 
the most precious possession of the 


‘Most Precious Possession’ 


for existence? : icies on some points but want the 
“Members of our club, who have! papér to live a long time’. | 

contributed in the DW drive,| From an Iowa city comes $l 

queried a leader of our CP section/with an accompanying message, It 


every club act 


as to why no attention was being 
paid to your drive. He confessed it 
‘had never been considered. 

“We are contributing this addi- 
tional $50, and we urge upon every 
other CP club everywhere to do 
likewise. We also suggest that 


the paper’s circulation drive off the 
floor.” 


To-.this we can only add our 
heartfelt Amen! 

Meanwhile, the drive continued 
Frida 
with le 
need less than $13,000 to complete 
and are shooting to get it before 
January runs out. 

A group of Queens professionals 
who have come through several 
times were up again with $120; 


‘tion of the filibuster rule as uncon- 


The plan was to void a key sec- 
treat with indifference its struggle 


there is $38 from a group of writ- 
ers who 


ss than $400 coming in. We’ 


at once to help get, greeting card, with 


r 


starts by saying! “You have ‘re- 
pented for your ‘sins’ and the ‘sins’ 
of Stalin long enough! Now you 
should get on with the business on 
hand.” There is more to the letter 
which you will read soon in the 
“Speak Your Piece” columns. _ 
There’s a very nice holiday 
$25, from a 
small town Florida family. And 
our wonderful regular contributor 
in another Florida town sends the 
$7 she collects monthly. She's gone 
way over in this drive. There is $1 
with greetings from regular con- 


on its post-holiday low key,| tributors in New Orleans. Other 


contributions: | 
Astoria, L. I. friend, $16.50; Pat, 
$5: Manhattan Beach Club, $10; 
Brighton Beach—, E., $3; Trimble, 
O., $5; Bronx, Bernie, $50; Dave, 
Bronx, before leaving on vacation, - 
$25; Cedar Grove, N. J., $10;— 
Friend-from Bklyn., $10; Manhat-’ 


ha 


(Continued ‘on ‘Page 5) | 


® 


Istitutional, This would be based on 


“don't : agree with DW pol:' tan friend via Je | 


= 


‘ 


_—The U. S. Army today in effect 


~ movies in military 
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USSR, 4 E. Europe Nations 
Hit Ike's Mid-East Plan 


Representatives of the Soviet Union and four East European countries met in Buda- 
an. 1-4 and condemned the Eisenhower proposal for a blank check right to intervene 
Middle East, it was revealed over the weekend. Nikita Khruscheyv, fir 


the Soviet Communist Party, and Ee 


pest J 
in the 


Risener 

deputy premier Georgi Malenkov, 2 
were the delegates of the Soviet 
government and Communist Party. 
The other countries represented 
were Hungary, Romania and 
Czechoslovakia. | 

A-communique adopted by the 
conference noted “that recently 
there had occurred a significant 
deterioration in the international 
situation, caused by the actions of 
the aggressive circles of Western 
powers, who are trying to return 
the world to the ‘cold war.’ ” 


The communique cited the Brit- 
ish-French-Israeli invasion of 
Egypt “and in the actions of im- 
perialist circles in Hungary.” 


The five powers also declared: 


“The sharpening of international 
tension is =| oe caused by the ac- 
tions of the United States, which 
is taking broad new measures to 


enslave the countries of the Near MALENKOV 


U.S. MEDDLES 


JAKARTA, Indonesia, Jan. 6— 
Premier Ali Sastroamidjojo of the 
Nationalist Party has charged that 
the U. S. has played an “important 
role” in the army coup that has at- 
tempted to wrest power from the 
government in Sumatra. 


Col. Maludin Simbolon, who 
headed. the army revolt faces 
charges of desertion if he dees not 
surrender today, lastiday of the 
= | one-week ultimatum for the officers 
== 'and troops to surrender. 


“¢ | President Sukarno has appealed 
“= \to°Col. Simbolon to “return to the 


<=: 


INDONESIA PREMIER SAYS — 


IN SUMATRA 


December, and was quelled five 
days later. — | 3 
donesian officials highlighted 
a widening anti-foreign sentiment 
when they criticized U. S. interfer- 
ence, and “tendentious ... im- 
proper criticism” in _ editorials 
abroad, mainly in Dutch and Brit- 
ish newspapers. 
| These “violations of jaurnalistic 
ethics”, the government declared, 
were intended to discredit Indo- 
nesia in the eyes of the world. 
Meanwhile, a seven-party coali- 
‘tion still led the government. The 
Cabinet has been holding consulta- | 


- |right path”, The revolt surged in| tions on ways to met the Sumatra 


Budapest 


By SAM RUSSELL 


find that the last Soviet tanks 


KRUSHCHEVV jing the New Year in with the usual 


and Middle East. | 


“Evidence of these colonial as- 


P 
pirations of the U.S.A. is given by POLISH, YUGOSLAV CP ." 


the so-called Ejisenhower-Dulles' 


doctrine. An essential part of this. 
doctrine is thé special ‘authority 


of the President of the U\S.A. to! 
use, at his discretion, Ameriean; By GORDON CRUICKSHANK |. 
armed forces in the Near and; waRsAW. — Polish and Yugo- 
Middle East. ‘slay Communist leaders are urging 

Interference in the Middle East an extension of co-operation be- 
could lead to a serious deteriora-|tween Communist and Workers’ 
tion of the situation there, the! Parties in matters of common in- 
communique said, and added: __ terest. | 


“The whole responsibility for the} Discussions between leaders of 
deterioration of the Near and Mid-'the Polish United Workers’ Party 
dle East, with all the consequences and the Yugoslav Communist Lea- 
arising from this, would in that) gue have just concluded here. 
case fall on the United States of} <j, ihe present conditions bi- 


America. ‘lateral relations between parties 

However, the communique said! constitute the proper form of co- 
the socialist states are exerting alll operation between Communist and 
their efforts “not to permit a ré-' Workers Parties,” Says a communi- 
turn to the ‘cold war. que issued after the talks. 


“They are: firmly convinced,” | But this idea did not exclude 


festivities. 

The withdrawal bore out what) 
Colonel Gyorgy Sos, Budapest's 
police chief, had told me earlier— 
that Soviet forces were being pro- 
gressively withdrawn as the Hun- 
19 departments to five. garian police and armed forces 

In future the Seym (Poland’s| took over responsibility for Jaw and 
Parliament) will hecome the su-! order, 


preme legislativeand controlling} The curfew remained in force as 
body. The party leaders are sub- usual from 10 p.m. to 4 a.m. at all 
mitting themselves for democratic} public places of entertainment, res- 
election to the Seym, where they/ taurants and cafes were~closed at 
will a to give practical poli-|g p.m. But this did not prevent the 
tical leadership, as will the party| citizens from seeing the Old Year 
members in the trade unions and) ot and the New Year in in tradi- 
other organizations. tional fashion. 


The emphasis will be on leader- Special permission had been|} 
ship through conviction and not by! given to factories, clubs, houses of 
decrees from above. culture and other organizations to 


Urge Ike Help 


ome arrived before 10 p.m. and 
id pot leave before 4 a.m. 


This was no hardship because, 


the communique declares, “that: wider co-operation “between Com-, 
the possibilities for improving fe-|munist and Workers’ Parties and | 
lations between states and guaran-|¢ h e progressive movement”~ on, 
teeing a ha | ay wo we 7 the’ problems of common interest. 
nations ; >x - 

are sili far trom exhaust-; y+ was necessary to extend co- 


ed.” eces: xte 
In order to ease tensions the five|°PCt#tion with “those Socialist par- 


; 1; ties and progressive movements 
powers urged reducing armec’ which desire to co-operate” for the 
forces of both sides and banning} 


nuclear weapons. They also called | Consolidation of peace and the re- 


‘to halt the deportation and other 


for an all-European collective ge | uction of international tensions. 


curity system. | 
Throughout the document there’ le aving Poland, the leader of the’ 

was considerable stress on the uni-| Yugoslav delegation, Svetoza Vuk- 

ty and solidarity of the East Eu-,| Manovich-Tempo, said the ex- 

ropean countries and Communists.|Change of views had been very 
After stating that there has been! successful. 


in the national economy of the) “replacing the old obsolete forms! 
East European countries the com-!of Socialist development with new’ 
munique states: forms by which it will be possible 

“The further consolidation of, to encourage more directly the wid-| 
the peoples of these countries|est working masses to take part in| 
around their Communist and work-|the management of economic and 
ers parties and governments under’ social life.” | 
the great banner of Marxism-Len-| The Yugoslav leader said that 


inism has taken place. the application of the principle of! 


ik | gE . Socialist internationalism must. not! 
A A be in such a way as to hold back 
rmy r the growth of Socialism in some 

| 

Won't Show | 
‘Baby Doll’ 


countries. 
FANKFURT, Germany, Jan. 6. 


i] 


; 
; 


Unless creative and open criti- 
cism was made possible “Socialist 
thought cannot develop because 
revail and the 

Socialism will 


dogmatism will 
movement towar 
suffer.” 
Undoubtedly the discussions) 
must have included considerable 


| - {attention to the lessson to be learn- 
banned the controversial movie ed from the 1956 events in Poland 


Ei Doll” from its theatres in|. 4 Hungary, particularly having 
urope. regard to the “guiding role” of the 


GIs who want td see the movie > 1: 
will have to go to public theatres. he mg party when building So- 


Army officals said the movie, ; 
which’ hes been banned by the Ro-|__ It is reported that the United, 
man Catholic Legion of Decency| Workers Party central committee 
and attacked by Franéis Cardinal|4Pparatus has been reduced from 
Spellman of New York, is not on 
the list of films scheduled for show-|sion in Washington. The commis-' 
ing in GI theatres. | sion goes along with the approval 
The officials said there is nojor disapproval of. such groups as 


Commenting on the talks before’ 


7 . | o 
considerable increase and progress! Both Poland and Yugoslavia were’ 


; 


traditionally, New Year parties 
here never finish before 6 a.m. (it 


is often difficult to bet the guests 
to go home even then). 


A few shots disturbed the festivi- 
ties during the night. On inquiry I 
found that nothing serious had 
| happened: a policeman slipped and| 
hoe | atcidentally it the trigger of his 
reprisals against’ Egyptian Jews, ' tommy-gun. Nobody was hurt. 
the Emma Lazarus Federation of} prom early morning the streets 
Jewish Women’s Clubs, through'in the centre of the city were 
its president, Mrs. Leah Nelson,’ packed with people, making last- 
addressed a resolution to President, ee purchases in food shops and 
Eisenhower in which ,it was point-) epi 
ed out that “President Nasser will At every comer vendors ware 

| yeast “tes selling the usual New Year novel- 
continue to ignore United States | ties—ridiculous paper hats, tiny 


concer nas long as we ourselves toys, tin trumpets, streamers and 
cooperate with Saudi Arabia and, fancy —_ while — oo 

) ‘nc in dicorimina: SH0ps people emerged with parce 
other Arab countries in discrimina-| (+ all anche end leaked ae Eee 


tion agains? Jews in the United! Ae 
States.” The resolution urged oe Eben, there seemed to be 0: 


President to: 
Special programs were presented 


“1. Issue a public appeal to Pres-!. 
ident Nasser to realize that the ™ the theatres and in a number $f 


national independence aspirations|"~SpUrants | oS = . 
of his own country cannot be built : , 
‘peared for the first time. 


on a foundation seriously under-' 


mined by persecution of minorities | Budapest citizens were able to 
in his land. Jews in Egypt are|fave all the food and drink they, 


Egyptian citizens, not Israelis. Re-| needed for their parties without 


prisals against them and_ the difficulty. ! 

French and British nationals: can| This is one of the positive factors 

only hinder the achievement of!in a New Year's picture which is 

UN decisions which brought about, otherwise somewhat bleak. 

a cease-fire. 3 In spite of the shortage of cer- 
“2. Instruct the Pentagon to re-|tain items there has so far been no 


vise its agreement to keep Jews black market. 
out of the U.S. military forces and| Because of the shortage of im- 
civilian personnel sent to Saudi|ports home-grown onions have 
Arabia to man U.S. bases. _ |gone up in price, and eggs are still} 
“3. Instruct the State and alljim short supply. But wine and 
departments concerned to take the|Poultry because of the drop in ex- 
steps necessary to stop trade with|Ports—have gone down in price. 
any Arab country which requires} Cheaper brands of cigarettes are 
discrimination against U.S. firmsjin short supply, but the more ex- 
that are Jewish owned or firms|pensive brands, together with large 
that employ Jews. quantities of imported Bulgarian 
“4. Bring your influence andjCigarettes are plentiful. 
that of the UN to bear for direct} Many families had to celebrate 
peace negotiations between Israel| with their coats on because of the 


Fight Mid-East 
Anti-Semitism 


Calling for firmer U.S. 


action 


j 


; 


censorship involved. They said all|the Legion of Deceny and the self- 
ry theatres are se-|censorship group of the motion pic- 
lected by a Joint Services Commis-] tur industry. eer ee | 


hold parties vroviding that the} 


* north Sumatra the last weeks of! developments. . | 


- Soviet Tanks Leave as 


Hails 1957 


: BUDAPEST.—Budapest awoke the other morning to 


and armoured cars had been 


witlidrawn from the streets while the capital had been see- 


A 


there is no central heating in my 
hotel either. % , 
Nearly 100,000 famiiles have not 
yet received their winters fuel 
supplies and the worst. part of the 
winter is still to come. | | 
Instead of the 24 to: 25 million 
tons of coal expected, Hungary 
cannot hope to produce more 


14 to 15 million tons in 1957, and 


the three or,four million tors she 
expects to import from abread will 
not make much difference to this 
basic shortage. 

The damage done in the past two 
months will mean that it will be 
impossible to provide for any in- 
crease in the standard of living in 
the New Year. | 

There will be no increases in 
wages and-no reductions in prices. 
The Government has already taken 
action, however, to inerease_ the 
wages of the lowest-paid workers 
and to reduce suffering from the 
expected unemployment te a mini-— 
mum. : 

The year will be Hungary's most 
difficult since 1945 but her Gov- 
ernment and people are tacing the 
future with courage. | 

Much, though not all, of the pes- 
simism, cynicism, despair and hate 
engendered by the events of the 


past two months has now gone. 


967 Jews from 
_ 
Egypt Arrive 
InNaples 
NAPLES, ITALY, Jan. 6.—An 
Egyptian ship brought 967 refu- 


gee Jews~to Naples today. They 
were the vanguard of an estimated 


40,000 stateless Jews who may be 


deported by the Egyptian Govern- 
ment. : 

Only 30 of the refugees had 
passports. One-hundred and four 
of them were children. | 

They embarked at Alexandria 
Jan. 2 aboard the S.S. Misr, chart- 
ered specially to carry them by the 
international refugee commission, 

The group was met by two rep- 
resentatiyes of the American Joint 
Distribution Committee, Moses A, 
Leavitt and Herbert Frieman, to- 
gether with representatives of the 
International and Italian Red 
Cross. | 

The Intérnational Red Cross had 
assumed responsibility for getting 
the 1efugees out of Egypt. 

Red Cross responsibility ended 
with the landing today. | 
Jewish charitable organizations 
have 3 temporary living 


and E and all Arab lands in|fuel shortage. I am writing this re-| 
the Middle E ” ai : 


Iport in my winter’ greatcoat ‘as 


SLOCHOWER OFFICIALLY 
BACK IN B’KLYN COLLEGE 


After more than four years, Dr. | 


Harry Slochower is, officially back 
on the faculty of Brooklyn College. 
-But school officials anounced they 
intend to fire him again as soon as 
possible, this time “on broader 


grounds.” 
Dr. Slochower, a German scholar 


with the rank of associate profes- 
sor, had been dismissed from 
Brooklyn Colege after he refused 
to turn informer ‘at a Senate Com- 
mittee héaring. He was fired under 
the disputed Section 903 of the. 
City Charter because he had in- 
voked the Fifth Amendment guar- 
antee against forcing a man to tes- 
tify about himself. 

His momentary reinstatement is | 
the result of the U. S. Supreme 
Court reversal of his case last fall, | 
but Board of Higher Education of-| 
ficials, city corporation counsel | 
Peter Campbell Brown and Harry | 
Gideonse, president of Brooklyn’ 
College, have already announced | 
they intend to comply enly with the} 
letter of the law. 

The letter sent to Dr. Slochower | 
announcing his reinstatement said | 
it was for “payroll purposes only”. 
The professor has received more! 


Hear Appeal - 
Tomorrow By 
Connecticut 5 


The hearing on the appeal of the 
Connecticut Smith Act five will be 
heard tomorrow (Tuesday) Jan. 8 
at the Federal Courthouse in Foley 


Square. 

Argument in behalf of the de- 
fendants will be made by George 
Lowman, court-appointed lawyer, 
Frank Donner and Prof. Thomas | 
Emerson of Yale University Law, 
School. 

One point to be argued that has 
aroused considerable interest is the 
right of the defendants to waive a 
trial by jury. 

The Connecticut defendants are: 
Martha Stone, Jose » Dimow, Sid- 
ney Taylor, Robert Ekins, and Jack 


| 


' 


> 


* 


than $40,000 in back pay, interests 
and court costs. 

His suspension is expected some) 
time this~ week, on the new, 
vague grounds of “conduct unbe- 
coming a teacher.” He has been 
summoned before the board's spe- 
cial investigating unit” by its chief 
prosecutor, Michael A. Castaldi. 

“I know that Dr. Gideonse is still 
after me,” Dr. Slochower told re- 
porters, “But well fight him and 
win. 


Marie Sobs 
At Unhelief 


HOLLYWOOD, Jan. 6— Marie 
McDonald told the press today she 
was thankful to be alive and home, 
but behind the scenes the star of | 
Hollywood’s most bizarre kidnap- | 
ing sobbed that “nobody believes” 
her unique story. , 

Asked: if police still were look- | 
ing for the two men that Miss Mc- | 
Donald said had abducted her last | 


week, a police officer said “yeah, | 


had petitioned for a general 


’ ne tag! Ne Po “a . a Port 
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Muste and Thomas Again 
Urge Amnesty by Ike 


Veteran socialist leader Norman Thomas and the Rev. A. J. Muste opened 1957 
with a reminder to President Eisenhower that they and a number of other Americans 


victed under the Smith Act, 
it was disclosed yesterday. - : 


The Thomas-Muste lettér re- 
ferred to a petition made public 
Dec. 20, 1955, signed by Thomzs, 
Muste, Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Dean John C. Bennett of Union 
Theological Seminary, Prof. Henry 
Steele Commager, historian, Elmer 
Rice, playwright and 40 other 
well-known citizens. 

In their reminder letter, dated 
Jan. 1, Thomas and Muste pointed 
out that the conviction of the Com- 
munists “involved no overt act,,and 
no clear and present danger of 
such an act.” | 

The nation, they concluded, “is 
surely strong enough to show that 
it doesn’t depend upon the spec- 
tacle of Smith Act defendants in 


amnesty for Communists con 


' 


but not very hard.” | 


Although she had walked out of 
the hospital in Indio where she 
was taken after being found wand- | 
ering dazed on the desert, Miss 
McDonald entered her Encino 


home on a stretcher. INDUSTRY SPU 


Miss McDonald at first was re-| WASHINGTON, Jan. Os 
ported to have had two teeth Atomic Energy Commission told 
knocked out during the kidnaping, ‘private industry today to step up, 
but friends at her home revealed development of nulear power un- 
only two caps were cracked, ‘less it wants government to step 
in and do the job. This was the 
third AEC invitation to private and' 
public power groups to submit pro- 
posals for constructing and operat-| 


' 


Bomb Seare in 
Penn Station | 


The 220th bomb scare in the/™S nuclear Power plants. 
nation’s biggest city in 14 days! _ If industry does not submit ac- 
1 1d hy | ceptable proposals, the announce- 
ee OBS wie B008e ease! ment said, “the commission will re-| 
through Pennsylvania Station yes-| quest additional funds to initiate 
terday. _ {such projects under complete Fed- 
Other police combed Fordham 
University and Brooklyn’s Hotel St. | 


’ 


' 
' 
; 
; 


} 


eral financing.” | 

A spokesman said the invitation’ 

‘means the full commission has: 

George on phony bomb tips, and} adopted a new eight-point program 

a dud bomb was found in a street | by chairman Lewis L. Strauss to 
corner trash backet on Staten Is-| speed cheap nuclear power. 

land. Strauss said the proposed plants 

A squad of 24 detectives stepped | need not be limited to types spe- 

up their two-year search for “the | cifically okayed by the AEC. He 

Mad Bomber of Manhattan.” | said they may include “promising| 


AEC AGAIN URGES PRIVATE — 


Atom Sub to 


jail under long sentences for its 
security or for its hold open the 
loyalty of its citizens.” 
| | Smith Act defendants now in 
K A PLANTS jail are: Alexander Bittelman, Eliz- 
labeth Gurley Flynn, Gilbert 
‘Green, Gus Hall, Victor |. Jerome, 
Arnold S. Johnson, Pettis Perry, 
|Robert Thompson, Louis Wein- 
stock and Henry Winston. 
Text of the Thomas-Muste lette 
follows: | 
“A year ago in company with a 
number of other American citizens, 
all of them strong critics of com- 
ar we ‘on a letter to you 
‘asking a general pardon or am- 
Be Retueled | nesty for Communists in federal 
WASHINGTON, Jan. 6.—The Prisons convicted under the Smith 
atomic submarine Nautilus, with Act. In every case their conviction 
more than 50,000 history-making involved no overt act, and no obvi- 
miles behind it, is about to be re-'Ous clear. and present danger of 
fueled for the first time, it was Such an act. They were convicted 
leanred today. of conspiring to advocate in some 
The Nautilus presumably could! indefinite future the overthrow of 
sail even further on its originaljthe government of the United 
load of enriched uraninm but its) States by means involving force 
peak efficiency would gradually} and violence. : 
diminish. : “You will remember that in the 
The Nautilus was launched Jan.} test case, two out of eight Supreme 
17, 1955. Court judges, who passed on it, 


new reactor concepts’ or improve- 
ments on existing designs. 

He also said that “if circum- 
stances warrant, the power demon- 
stration reactor program will be 
broadened in the future to cover, 
civilian uses of reactors other than: 
for the generation of electricity.” 


Goldring. 

Steel Uni 
- By GEORGE MORRIS 
David J. McDonald, presi-| 


on to Press for Shorter Week 


tion—the first time the 400 local, That “question” brought a prom-: 
officers demonstrated some spirit! ise from McDonald and Goldberg | 
in the two-day conference. Until of. greater attention to obtaining’ 


believed the relevant section of the 
Smith Act unconstitutional, and 
two others who accepted the consti- 
tufionality took some pains to in- 
dicate doubts of its wisdom. 


“Iy the last’ year, more than 
ever, the United States has had to 


jobs. 
He said such alternatives, or a 
plan combining all of them, must 


stand out in the world as champion 
‘for individual -freedom. American + 


i 


public opinion is strongly opposed 


basic steel contract conditions for be studied with the view of set- 


dent of the United Steel that moment the auidence was lec- 
the fabricating plants. 'ting forth bargaining demands in 


Workers of America, closed tured by panel members— experts, 


| 


the two-day regional confer- | 
ence of his union here Friday 
with a promise that the union will 
press for the shorter workweek to) 
meet’ automation and rising pro- 
ductivity, in negotiations for a new 
contract in 1959. 

McDonaldsalso said he favored 

new “substantial” wage increases; 
more adeqaute pension, health and 
insurance, supplementary unem- 
loyment benefits and the estab- 
ishment of time and one half for: 
Saturday and double time for 
Sunday work. 

The steel] union’s head develop- 
ed his position in what amounts to 
his election platform in the cur- 
rent union campaign for a refer- 
endum on officers Feb. 12 with 
obvious concern for the reported 
strong rank and file sentiment for 
a ticket headed by Don Rarick, | 
= is running against McDon- 
ald. ) | 

Before outlining his platform, 
however, McDonald emphasized 
that what he was about to state! 
was “in no sense a statement of 
position at this time on what the, 
union insist upon in future con- 
tracts.” : 
Those, he said, were only his 
observations” the 
steel interests should not take it 

is “making demands upon 


then fee 


| 


| 
| 


; 
; 


McDonald received a standing ova-'$5. 


a) 


awyers and researchers in various | 
departments of the union—on the 
union’s achievements since 1936 
“under the leadership of David J. 
McDonald.” 
MILLION-DOLLAR PARLEY 
Summarizing the conference, 
Arthur Goldberg, chief counsel of 


In his reply, however, McDon- mid-1959. 
ald gave some inferential support’ 


to the claims of the fabricators that : applause w | 
‘they cannot afford to do better for; payment for the health and insur-; an article for an American publica- 


demand that drew most| to. Tito’s imprisonment of Djillas, 


The one 
as for full company) @pparently for the crime of writing 


the workers. He referred to the ance plan. The workers currently, tion, critical of his government. Ad- 


fabricators as “consumers” of steel. 

e basic ste roducers, he Said, 
The b pond joerg he aid 
by raising stee 


P 
prices two and ance between McDonald and the widespread opinion abroad that 


ay half the cost. mittedly this case does not parallel 
Further indication of an alli-! our Smith trial cases, but there is a 


the union, disclosed that the cost| three times the amount justified:conservative building trades lead-|they are very similar. Smith Act 
of this regional conference and!by wages raises, and pass the bur-jers of the AFL-CIO were in the} convictions for offenses involving 


five scheduled in other areas, will'den to the fabricators who are 


be “in excess of one million dol-| forced to take up both their own 


' 


| 


lars.” He cited the figure as evi- 
dence of how costly union activi- 
ties are today and how “unjusti- 
fied” was the opposition to a dues 
raise of $2 a month. 


The International union is pay-;serving the growing productivity 
ing hte full cost for the confer-|in the steel industry and without! lems of the building trades in the 
ences—including lost time for the'a corresponding growth of jobs,|current jurisdictional strife _ be- 
‘McDonald said he was inclined to tween them and the industrial un-: 


delegates, travel and expenses. 
There was no significant discus- 
sion from the floor during the two- 


i 


| 
day session. The delegates were. 
limited to listening and asked se€-: mation experts.’ For that reason,of AFL conservatism, said 


new labor cost and much of that 
of the steel producers. 
AUTOMATION 

McDonald also dealt with. the 


growing threat o fautomation. Ob- 


the view that automation bring a 
decline of job opportunities and 
not a rise, as is claimed by auto- 


eral questions of the panel experts.| he said, labor in manufacturing 


One question by an upstate New, 


faces the problem of shorter hours 


York delegate stirred more than|or some other alternative like a 


usual attention among the officials 
on the platform. - 

He noted that the workers in 
the fabricating plants do not en- 
joy any of the conditions in mills 
of basic steel that had been so 
boastfully . described in the 
speeches they heard. For that rea- 
son. those workers, about half. of 
the union’s’ 1,250,000 members, 


four-week or periodic vacations for 
workers, perhaps of. three months, 
to maintain job opportunities as 
productivity rises. 

He said a cut from eight fo six 
hours a day would cost the steel 
companies 94 cents an hour; a 
four-day week 70.5 cents, and a 
three to four mouth layoffs. with 

for 20. percent of the work 


resent the raise in. dues from $3 to 


y 
Force annually, would cost 11 :cents 
an. hour and make 25,000 new 


: 


greetings delivered before the con-' no overt act weaken our leadership 
ference by Robert Johnson, vice-| for a sound doctrine of human free- 
president of the Brotherhood of|dom as over against totalitarian 
Carpenters, who said he just stop- practices. 
ped in to say “hello.” He spoke, “jrere at home, we tend to give 
about 20 minutes, however, and. the Comienmistk vietions who can 
poured lavish praise upon McDon- '},, presented to the public in the 
ald for “understanding” the prob-; joj. of martyrs. In the long run this. 
'tends to strengthen a now divided 
'American”communism. It has be- 
come clear within the last year that 
ar i en Communists no 
‘longer docilely accept Moscow’s 
Johnson, one of the old ee lea lanship. Saar al think hives. 
c.| come openly critical of the country 
| which they once declared was the 
‘only fatherland of. the workers. 
‘This America, our fatherland, is 
'surely strong enough to show that 
it doesn’t depend upon the spec- 
tacle of Smith Act defendants in 
jail under long sentences. for : its 
security er for its hold upon the 
loyalty of its citizens.” | 


‘hitting at Reuther, but he added 
that McDonald is regarded. as “fair | 


; 


ions department of the AFL-CIO: 
headed by Walter Reuther. | 


people in his circle watched M 
Donald and found him to be 
“down to the ground” man who 
“puts dollars and cents” in the 
pockets of his members first and 
only “then goes. after other things, 
political and. otherwise.” He also 
praised McDonald for not “set- 
ting up great publicity offices.” 
Johnson said his people want 
unity but fear a “dangerous trend” 
use there “some people who 
find it profitable: never to settle. 
a problem so they can a to. 


and..open . spoken”. in building 


a faction.” Johnson was obviously! trades circles? 
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SPEAK YOUR PIECE 


Resolution by 


A Brooklyn Group 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

We urge you to print the fol 
lowing letter» which is a copy of 
one sent to Party Voice, since 
this can be done sooner than 
P. V. can do it. 

Editor, Party Voice: 

A quorum of the section com- 
mittee of East New York (Brook- 
lyn) voted to make corrections in 
the letter submitted from here 
and printed in the P. V. issue 
No. 8, Dec., 1956. 

First, we must state that the 
letter was mailed to you betore 
the section committee was able 
to approve it. 

Second, this was an inaccurate 
statement. The facts are as fol- 
~ Jows: 

The only vote taken, concern- 
ing the discussion on the state- 
ment, “The Soviet Union refused 
to behave i in accordance w ith the 
myth of ‘Soviet aggression’, and 
instead the socialist countries di- 
rected all ,their efforts toward 
preventing war and achieving 
peaceful coexistence” (Draft Res- 
olution) was,to recommend de- 
letion of the word “all” from the 
statement. This was based main- 
ly on the errors in policy admit- 
ted to by Soviet Jeaders. There 
was.one dissenting vote, that of 
our S. O. 

The tone of the discussion in 
general was more positige than 
the letter indicated. The many 
contributions of the Soviet Un- 
ion in the fight for peace were 
pointed up along with the mis- 
takes (such as Yugoslavia) which, 
as the letter states, were men- 
tioned by individuals. 

The section committee meet- 
ing referred tg was not fully at- 
tended. About one half of the 
s. c. Was represented. 

We did not state that the So- 
viet Union “gave grist to the mill 
of the war advocates’. This was 
_the impression of one individu: al. 


me ee ee; sat ee 


How Senators Voted on Motion 


Editor, 


Ww ith 


We should also like to propose 
to Party Voice that all communi- 
cations and articles printed be 
dated as to the time they are 
written. In view of the rapid 
changes taking place today we 
feel this is essential. 

E.N.Y. SEC. COMMITTEE 

* 


The Practice of 
“Plunging In” 
Daily Worker: 

Much that is in the amendment 
to the Draft Resolution I agree 
with. I am agreed that we keep 
the same name and form and let 
changes in approach and an end 
to leftism be started first. I think 
we should immediately discuss 
ways of holding all sorts of for- 
ums and discussions with other 
existing socialist organizations 
and they will discuss with us if 
we approach them _ honestly, 


- without intention to take over, 


regardless of what our name is. 
I agree that difference existin 
among us “need to be salad 
by further experience”. I believe 
more in resolving by experience 
than resolving by discussion. 
Stop worrving so much about 
the use of “invective”. Human 
beings are not so fragile that they 
fall apart by strong language. 
When folks have been pentup 


for years it clears the air to use 


some good strong language. 


Hurrah for dropping the term 


“monolithie unity. 

Now for my main gripe: This 
sentence: “Even in these next 
weeks as our discussion draws to 
a close we need also to plunge 
into the developing fight for Ne- 
gro rights. a propose that 


‘we substitute the term “partici- 


paté. If we “plunge in” we have 
learned little from the many 
months taken out of activity— 
and for many party members 
these have months of doing abso- 
lutely nothing but diseuss and 
discuss. We have been identified 
“plunging | in’ tactics too 


time this has not been so! 


_— 

ther stiisidilatbine which 
have been working on the matter 
of Rule 22, reduction of taxes, 
Walter-McCarran revision, s0- 
cial legislation — pleddingly, 
slowly, you will say, Jamely, 
haltingly—have been working, at 
least, consistently. The Negroes 
in the South have been wa king 
slowly and consistently while we 
have been dtbating quickly and 


ported today. 


and British air forces. 
“OR 


25 MORE NATO AIRFIELDS 


PLANNED IN WEST GERMANY | 


BONN, Germany, Jan. 6-An additional 25. NATO>airfields wil] 
be built in West Germany in the near future, informed sources ré- 


7 


The 14-nation, U. $. dominated alliance will pay one-third of 
the $375 million cost.-Germany -will foot the rest of the bill. 
The sources said the fields will be used primarily by the new 
West German Air Force, in addition to other fields alréady in opera- 
tion which will be turned over to the Bonn Government by the U: §, 


} 


r 


J 


f 
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passionately. 
What happens to consistency | 
when you plunge in? Jt gets dis- 
rupted. When in the past Com- 
munists have gone into campaign 
others have been unable to keep 
up with them on a 24-hour- a- 
day basis. When we “plunge in” 
we just as quickly “plunge” out. 
You remember political cam- 
paigns — oux comrades do not re- 
turn from the country until after 
Labor Day. Then they need a 
few weeks of “orientation.” They 
do not get into full steam until 
October. Then they “plunge” 
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look still cloudy and with plant 


and work at fever heat. This 
work fools no one! We have 


spread. 


BY contrast, coal miners in 


maintained that our work is con- 
sistent, 365 days in the year. The 
DW should get a dollar for-ev ery 


In these cohiumns on Dec. 31. 


through a surprising “boom.” 


a West Side Club complains that 
its county leadership proposes to | 
take action (what matter what | 
the issue?) in their name without 
consulting them. Which means 
that it takes a long time to Jearn. 
Whatever activity our mem- 
bers engage in, those most de- 
voted know they are in activity 
for the duration. Our work, to be 
of value, must be CONSIST- 
ENT. Therefore, we mist avoid 
“plunging in”, which means we 
want to make up for Jost time; 
be sure other people recognize 
these tactics for nt He they are, 
and don't like them. 
Let us eliminate the concept 


union dues protest movement in 


whether the anti-McDonald slate 


Chicago to speak Jan. 30. 


point out that 


of “plunging in.’ 
A FRIEND OF THE DW } 


TA K) 


CHICAGO. 


THE “Task Force” Committee, dealing with unemployment in 
the farm equipment plants will be meeting again soon, according to 
its chairman, UAW -vice-president Pat Greathouse. ‘The problems 
of the committee are even greater now with the farm income out- 


layoffs and potdowgns still wide-— 


Illinois are being called back, in- : 


cluding many who haven't worked for years. The industry is going 


. | 
ROUGH tactics being used agaimst the leaders of the steel 


Gary have not had the effect that 


the district leaders planned. Strong sympathy for the protest move- 
ment in the steel locals there has increased. The only question is 


has a chance of getting an honest 


count in the coming election of officers. 
* 


THE Catholic Labor Alliance here has changed its name to the 
Catholic Council on Working Life after a bitter struggle within 
ACTU circles nationally over matters of policy. Their John Ryan 
Forum Series is bringing Thurgood Marshall, NAACP lawyer, to 


ad 


4 hd 
THE Iowa Federation of Labor has shown the way by embark- 
ing on a strong state and national legislative program of action. They 
“good legislation is the end result of the political 
action program” which they courted out last November. 


UNITY and merger will be the main themes of. the coming 


Illinois State Industrial Union Council convention on: Feb. . 


22-24 


in the Morrison Hotel, Chicago,,Some 1,200 delegates will hear a 


‘Teport ¢ on state labor merger negotiations. 


ooo | 
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To Permit Fight Against Filibuster soil Potash 


section of the U. $.. Code that 
makes it a crime for a deported 
person to re-enter or be found with- 


in the United States without per- 


mission of the Attorney General. 

But Potash had never actually 
been deported. When he was re- 
leased from prison, he was imme- 
diately rearrested on the second 
count of the Smith Act Indictment 
the so-called “membership” 
clause now before the U. S. Su- 
preme Court. Three months Jater, 
while a deportation order was 
pending against him, he agreed to 
leave for Poland. 

Mrs. Kaufman waived a heinbie 
on the re-entry charge, which car- 
ries @ Maximum gens of two 
years in prison and a $1,000° fine. 
Meanwhile, the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service has filed a 
detainer against Potash, a notice | 
to the marshal that plan to open | 
a court suit + eae him. 


(Ky.), Payne (Me.), 
Pein = sad Mrs. Smith ( 
Alexander Smith €N._ ].), 
(Minn.). 

Not voting but announced as op-' 


Pastore! ), Rotter (Mich. (Continued from Page 1) 


Me.). lw as sentenced under the Smith 
‘Act. I hope that the Supreme Court 
/W ill see the injustices of the Smith 
| Act.” 

Mrs. Mary Kaufman, his attorn- 
ey, asked that he be released on 
$2, 000 bail. She told the court, 
“Among the effects taken from the 
defendant at the time of his arrest 
was an item that indicated it was 
his intention to surrender in_ this 
country." 

Potash tald the judge, “Jf the 
FBI agents had not recognized me 
accidentally last night, I would 
probably be here before you at this 
time on a voluntary basis by hav- 
ing surrendered, which I expected 
‘to do by noon today.” 

“Anyone who knows me,” he 
added, “knows that I am what is 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 6—Follow-| (Ore.), O'Mahoney (Wyo., 
ing is the 55-to-38 rollcall vote by (R. 1. ), Symington (Mo.). 


Republicans—17 
which the Senate last week tabled, Aiken (Vt.), Allott (Colo.), Beall 


or killed, a motion to begin revision -(Md.), Bush (Conn.), Clifford Case 
of Senate rules in order to change (N. J.), Cooper ‘(Ky.), Flanders} posed to tabling: 

Rule 22 that at present permits fili-, (Vt.), Ives (N. Y.), Kue hel (Calif.), 3 Neely (W. Va.), Democrat 
busterers to bar civil rights bills: ‘Thomas M: artin (low: a), Morton! n! Wiley (Wis. ), ‘Republic an. 


| wemicttuies 
FOR TABLING—55 


As Te. Deutew  . [UN Econensl 
Bible (Nev.), Byrd (V > East- 0 Cvicw conomics 
° 
Group Arrives 


land (Miss.), Ellender (La.), Ervin, 
(N.C.), Frear (Del.), Fulbright! Progam 
For Peace In Budapest 
BUDAPEST, Hungary, Jan. 6. 


(Ark.), Gore (Tenn.), Green (R. I.) 
CHICAGO. — A conference 
—Philippe de Seynes, United Na- 


Hayden (Ariz., Hill (Ala.), Holland 
{Fla.), Johnson ° (Tex.), Johnston! 

aimed at charting the direc- 

‘ j : > " ] » . a¢°T < y ‘ : rm 

tion of the fight for peace | tions Economic Under secret ‘TY>' considered a family man—I love 
opened talks with Hungarian of-| my family.” 


(S.C.), Kerr (Okla.), Long (La.), 
during the coming period has 
ficials yesterday. He sidestepped, | His attorney explained that after 


McClellan (Ark., Monroney (Okla.), 
Robertson (Va.), Russell (Ga.), Scott 

been called by the American 

Friends Service Committee. however, the possibility of outright; Potash was compelled to leave the 
aid. country his wife, Mrs. Gita Potash, 


(N. C.), Smathers (Fla.), Sparkman 
(Ala.),’ Stennis (Miss.), Talmadge! 
Cooperating individuals and 
groups were asked to join in The most pressing problems con- his married daughter, Jean, and her 
Tat ge : . |three children tried repeatedly to 
fronting the regime are economic, 


Thye 


and 


--- 
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Appeals to UN for 


S.W. Africa Natives 

UNITED NATIONS, N. Y., Jan. 
6—The Rey. Michael Scott has be- 
gun a move to obtain “substantial 
indemnities” from South Africa for 
the native population in South 
West Africa. 

A letter to UN members from 
the Rev. Scott revived a request, 
made originaly by Chief Hosea 

tako of the Herero tribe, that 

urse should be taken to the 
compulsory jurisdiction of the In- 
ternational Court.of Justice. 


(Ga.), Thurmond (S. C.). 
Republican—28 
the all-day parley on Saturday, 
Feb. 2, to discuss: “What */ get passports to see him, but were 
the need to revive the economy} refused. 2 


Barrett (Wyo.), Bennet (Utah), 
Bricker (Ohio), Bridges (N. UW.), 
Butler (Md.), Capehart (Ind.), Carl- 
son (Kan.), Francis Case ($. D.), 
Cotton (N. H.), Curtis (Neb. irk- 
eee hares anne Dire should be the Main Thrust of . 

our Program for Peace?” and keep the country in food. ° When a reporter told Mrs. Po- 
The AFSC’ has been work- M. de Seynes arrived here from/|tash of his arrest over the tele- 
ing, for the past ten years On a ‘| Rome at the head of a four-man|Phone, she said she was “abso- 
wogram advocating the fol- aye . , |lutely sure” there must be some 
United Nations Food and Agricul-| mistake. 
ture Organization mission. 


sen (1]].),; Dworshak (Idaho), Gold- 
water (Ariz.), Hickenlooper (Iowa), 
Hruska (Neb.), Jenner (Ind.), Know- 
land (Calif), Langer (N. D.), Ma- 
lone (Nev.), Edward Martin (Pa.), 
owing steps toward peace; | 
negotiation, universal  dis- In court, Potash explained his|T 
armament, strengthening the He made it clear that his mis-|secret re-entry: “That was the only 
United Nations, technical as- | jon was only to survey what might|‘4yY open to me to see my family. 
sistance to underdeveloped ba a ae ” -|I couldn’t see them in any other] 
e done to hejp the Hungarian way without jeapardizing their lib- 
people, not to establish an aid pro- 
gram. 


McCarthy (Wis.), Mundt (S. *D.), 
Revercomb (W. Va.), Saltonstall 
(Mass.), Schoeppel (Kan.), Watkins 
(Utah), Williams (Del.), Young 
aide 3 freedom for the col 
; countries, freedom for the col- 
AGAINST TABLING—38 onial sections of the world. erty or involving them in a con- 
The conference will be held spiracy.” 
beginning 10:00 am., Feb- M. de Seynes has said his com-}| Arguing for bail of $50,000 bail, 
ruary 2, at the Lake Forest {mission is not certain the United|U. S. Attorney Paul W. Williams 
Day School, 145 S. Green Bay |Nations General Assembly will re-|said, “I-assume that he did want 
act favorably to a request for a/to see his family. Every man does. 
grant to the Kadar Government. 
Diplomats said the question of 


Democrats—21 
Anderson -(N. M.), Carroll 
Road, Lake Forest, Til. 
STEPHEN A. Cary, a But there has been no fair dealing 
“cg with the government.” He said Po- 
visit deere aeowing Da 
Hammarskjolé pre 14 Pek 


(Colo.), Chavez (N. M.), Church 
(Idaho), Clark (Pa.), Douglas (IIl.), 
member of the Quaker group 
which visited the Soviet Union tash wouldn't ‘téll how and iebrree 
“fhe: ‘artived iy the-eountry. 
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Jackson (Wash.), Kefauver (Tenn.), 
Kennedy (Mass.), Lausche (Ohio); 
Magnuson (Wash.), ‘ Mansfield! 
so McNamara (Mich.),:: More 
 (Ore.), pine (Mont. > Neuberger 7 


Hennings (Mo.), Humphrey (Minn. ), 
in: the summer 0: 1955, will be: ae 
one of the speakers... ‘Potash is ‘being held under uel 
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THE VOTE ON FILIBUSTER | 


THE MOST important fact in the 55 to 38 vote of 
the Senate in retaining Rule 22 is that for andther term a 
reactionary minority will have a.means for opposing a ma- 
jority on any proposal that may not be to its liking. Again, 
the stop-sign threatens any real civil rights legislation in 
accordance with the demands of a score of southern sena- 
tors who represent racism and opposition to enforcement 
of the Supreme Court's desegregation rulings. 

It would be a mistake, however, not to recognize some 
new features and the new strength in the struggle to end 
the filibuster rule. The 38 votes to change the rule com- 
pare with 20 votes for a similar move last time. The vote, 
in a sense was a reflection of the high level to which the 
general civil rights struggle has developed. The issue was 
among the foremost in the recent. Presidential election 
campaign. 

The vote was also an indication of the growing influ- 
ence of the Labor-liberal-Negro alliance. The trade unions 
rallied much of the pressure for an end of Rule 22. 


| On the other hand, the vote in the Senate revealed 
more clearly than ever the existence of an alliance between 
the Dixiecrat Democrats and at least a majority of the 
Republicans. 
| While general public attention is on the southern 
Democrats as the spearhead for the racists, it is also true 
that the Republicans provided the majority of the northern 
votes for retention of Rule 22. It is also a fact that Presi- 
dient Eisenhower, who won the votes of:many Negro and 


other voters with his civil rights promises, remained silent . 


through the weeks the filibuster fight was developing. 
And Vice-President Nixon suggested only at the last min- 
’ ute in the Senate debate that the filibuster rule is unconsti- 
tutional—apparently to square himself in the public eye. 

Reactionaries, whether of the racist or other stripe in 
the North or South, see in the filibuster a valuable weapon 
through which to veto any progressive objective, be it on 
civil rights, in the fields of labor legislation or foreign pol- 
icy. Undoubtedly, part of the Eisenhower administration's 
tactic was wef on a desire to assure the votes of the 
Southern Democrats for the “Eisenhower Doctrine” in the 
middle east. _ | 

Despite the strength of the reactionaries, the fight to 
kill Rule 22 will gain new strength. Already the group of 
Senators who led the fight are preparing to follow up for a 
test. Nixons view Rule 22 is unconstitutional. Then we 
have the civil rights programs before Congress, including 
the very minimum program submitted by the President in 
the Jast moments of the last Congress (for election objec- 
tives). The fight should be pressed for the maximum that 
can be wrested from Congress—and that maximum can 
only be won with the greatest amount of pressure from 
back home. 


UNWANTED PROTECTION 


ONCE AGAIN, an Administration in Washington pro- 
poses a threat of military force to “protect” nations which 

want nothing of such “protection”. 

We are supposed to be acting to save the Arab peo- 
ples from “Soviet aggression”. But we did not ask these 
peoples whether they consider themselves in danger from 
the Soviet Union and whether they want our unilateral 
“protection”. We did not ask them because we knew what 
the answer would be. \ 

“Arabs Resentful of U. S. Proposal—President’s Bid 
for Right to Use Foreé Stirs Mistrust Throughout Mid- 
east’. That was th® headline in Saturday’s N. Y. Times 
over a front page dispatch from Lebanon, which asserted 
that “the reaction in most of the Arab world has been that 
the United States has no right to intervene in the Arabs’ 
affairs without consulting them.” 

The. headline in a leading Indian paper, the Hindus- 
tan Standard, reads: “New United States Plan Mars 
India’s Peace Hope”. The paper reports that “Mr. Nehru 
is opposed to any outside authority, be it the United States 
or the Soviet Union, filling the vacuum’ (in the Middle 
East). “He fears, in fact, that if the United States tries to 
move in, the Soviet Union may sharply react. Anyway, the 
Middle East is becoming the major scene of cold-war 
strategy. - ) 

In the eyes of the nations that should know best, it is 
Washington that is doing the intervening in the Middle 
East oa i is President Eisenhower's new proposal which 
threatens to disrupt the peace. 

Boiled down to its essence, the Eisenhower Plan is an 
attempt to perpetuate the imperialist domination of the 
Middle East which has been shaken by the setbacks to the 
British and French imperialists in that region. 


THE FIRST of the six re- 
ional conferences of the United 
teelworkers of America con- 

cluded at the Roosevelt Hotel in 
New York Friday with the shock- 
ing disclosure by the union's 
chief counsel, Arthur Goldberg, 
that the conferences will cost in 
“excess of one million dollars.” 
To make this disclosure even 
more shocking, the figure was 
cited as evidence of the high cost 
of running a union these days 
and _as justification for the recent 
hike in union dues from $3 to $5 
monthly. 

The first of the two-day con- 
ference gave clear evidence that 
they were in the first place, plan- 
ned to provide an election cam- 
paign platform for the USA's ad- 
ministration in its effort to hold 
down the Feb. 12 vote of an 
opposition ticket to a minimum. 
If the five regional conferences . 
to be held in other areas and in 
Canada follow the pattern set 
in New York (as the administra- 
tion plans to have them) they 
will be essentially platforms for 
the mobilization of a big vote for 
the administration's candidates, 
and little more. The administra- 
tion did not even take much 
trouble to conceal effectively its 
purpose in calling the confer- 
ences. The windup words of 
president David J]. McDonald 
concluded with the: observation 
that ““it costs a lot of dough” to 
run a union and ‘that the dues- 
raise was needed in spite of the 
arguments of the opponents, and 
with the words, “Stick with me, 
kid, you ain't seen nothing yet.” 

o 


AS I WROTE in previous 
columns, there would be justifi- 
cation in arranging conferences 
or other forms of assembly even 
at a substantial cost, top provide 
the membership an oportunity of 
DISCUSSING the issues, espe- 
cially the controversial issues, so 
they can cast their ballots intel- 
ligently next month. But that 
wasn't the case. 

To call the conferences “work- 
ing conferences,” as a means of 
“discussing” union problems, as 
they were described by the lead- 
ers, is sheer nonsense. They did 
not produce discussion and they 
werent of a “working” nature. 

Almost the entire time was 


~~ 


(Continued from Page 1) | 
motion refused the a to. 


raise a point-of order, establishes 


the right of the Senate of each Con-| 


igress to adopt new rules by major-' 
‘ity vote,” Wilkins said. 


“The substantial] bi-partisan sup-' 
port for the Anderson motion in: 


‘the face of the opposition of both. 


the majority and minority leaders’ 
gives promise that the Senate will 
exercise that right and end fili-' 
buster rule two years hence,” he 


‘added. 


Midwest Republicans made the 
conservative success possible. | 
‘Twenty-eight Republicans joined 
with- 27 Democrats, mostly from, 
the South, to table the liberal mo- 
tions Twenty-one Northern Deme-' 
crats and 17 Republicans support-| 
ed the rules change. : 


Illness and. absence deprived the: 


has a broken hip, and Sen. Wiley’ 
(R-Wis), ill with influenza, did not 
attend the session. Sen.-Elect Javits 
has not yet taken his seat because 
of the struggle over the selection 
of his successor as state attorney 
general. 

Sen. Johnson. (D-Tex), the ma- 
jority leader, and Sen. Knowland 
(R-Cal), the minority leader, both 
spoke at length against the liberal 
motion. | 

Only six Democrats, other than 
the’ 20 members from the Solid 
South, supported his position. They 
were Sens. Green (RI), Hayden 


liberal bloc of three additional) 
votes. Sen. Neely (D-WVa), who! 
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Labor > 


by George Morris 


Union Elections, Teo 
Take “lots of dough” 


taken up by lectures from mem- 
bers of panels — hearly all of 
whom were experts hired by the 
union — Jawyers, economists, re- 
searchers, time-study and job- 
classification men, insurance and 
pension specialists, arbitration 
procedure specialists and others. 
Under each topic the 400 local 
local union officials who made up 
. the audience were asked to send 
in written questions or ask them 
orally. Several questions were 
put, and riod and that was 
the extent of the “discussion.” 


Or perhaps I should qualify 
that: several delegates were giv- 
en an opportunity to explain their 
questions. There was only one 
question that embarrassed the 
administration some and caused 
quite an uneasy stir on the plat- 
form; when a delegate observed 
that the half of the 1,200,000- 
member pinion in the fabricating 
industries do not enjoy anywhere 
near the conditions of the work- 
ers in the basic steel mills and 
for that reason “do not see why 
they should pay higher dues.” 


: . 

THE “CULT of. personality” 
ran through everyone of the lec- 
tures. of the panel experts. They 
each took care to preface every 
achievement with “under the 
leadership of President McDon- 
ald”. and heaped praise upon him 
so lavishly that it looked to me 
like piling five pounds of frosting 
and whipped cream on _ one 
ounce of cake. | 
From a strictly practical stand- 
point of electioneering, I think 
the McDonald forces, very fear- 
ful of a big opposition vote, 
have overplayed their hand. 


They have certainly displayed 
jitters — not at any fear their op- 
ponents might win but that the 
opponents might get a heavy 
enough vote to affect the pres- 
tige of the union’s top leaders, 


The disclosure that these con- 
ferences cost in “excess of a mil- 
lion dollars” may not sit so well 
with many members who pay 
the freight. Some weeks ago, in- 
cidentally, the question of money 
was. raised by McDonald at a 
press conference when he sug- 
gested there was some mystery 
on the financing of the rank and 
file opposition’s leaflets and the 
rent lor a hall here and there, 
totaling several hundred dollars. 
But the McDonald administra- 
tion's. financia] sources aren't a 
mystery. A million-dollar series 
of conferences is arranged of- 
ficially and the union's paper is 
exclusively used in support | of 
the administration's ticket, as are 
the 1,200 full-time staff people. 

McDonald, incidentally is one 
of the loudest talkers for “free 
unionism” and attackers of “to- 
talitarianism.” The basis for that 
double - standard ‘“ democracy” 
was laid in the earlier campaign 
of the USA's administration 
against what they called “com- 
munism. Now. the tactic is 
broadened against othérs, some 
of whom cooperated with the 
leaders against the “red” men- 
ace. | 

However, one may look at the 
“red” menace or the “menace” of 
some union members who pro- 
test a dues-hike, there is a gen- 
eral agreement that a lot of new 
organizing and other construc- 
tive work could have heen car- 
ried out with a million bucks. 


ee 


ll 


North Demos Nehru Urges 


(Continued from Page 1) | 
he gave the President credit “for 
doing something.” 

Mansfield. said Eisenhower ap- 


pears chiefly concerned about 


“overt” foreign aggression in the 


Middle East despite the fact that 


the Soviets have penetrated the 


area “by economic and diplomatic” 


methods. 

He Said the President’s policy 
seems to be an “extension of the 
old policy of ‘containment’ which 
many Democrats now believe has 
outlived its usefulness.” 

Mansfield said he believes the 
Democrats will “come up with 
something in-the way of amend- 
ments (to the Administration's 
resolution) or a resolution that will 
seek to attack the basic difficulties 
in the Middle East.” 

Mansfield, Sparkman and Bridg- 
es agreed that action will be taken 
in the Senate only after lengthy 
hearings and debate. Sparkman and 
Mansfield said they thought Sen- 
ate hearings would get underway 
in about two weeks, after the 
House hearings conclude. 


sympathy” with Eisenhower's ob- 
jectives but the President's request 
‘raised questions that must be an- 
swered. | 

Sparkman also said the President 
already has the authority to use 
U. S. troops in the area if he feels 
they are necessary. And, he said, 
Eisenhower's request for advance 
Congressional approval is “getting 
away” from the constitutional pro- 


(Ariz), Fear (Del), Bible (Nev), 


and Kerr and Monroney (Okla). 


visions outlining the duties of the 


Sparkman said he is in “general, 


jurisdiction. 


Presidency. ' 
Eisenhower ought to “announce” 
foreign policy, he said, and not ask 


{Congress to set it. 


Sparkman said the President 
“wants assurance ahead of time 
that Congress backs him up.” He 
predicted that Congress “will back 
up an affirmative foreign policy in 
the Middle East” if not in the ex- 
act language requested by Eisen- 
hower. | 

Republican National Chairman 
Leonard W. Hall accused the new- 
ly-formed Democratic ~ National 
Advisory Committee of playing 
“petty partisan politics” with the 
Middle East situation. _ | 

The committee yesterday .de- 
scribed the President's Middle East’ 
policy as “an effort. to partially 
close the stable door after the horse 
is partially outside the stable.” It 
applauded the promise of congres- 


sional Democrats to give it close _ 


scrutiny. 
The-committee’s members include 
former President Truman, Adlai 
E. Stevenson and Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. | 


South Pact 
(Continued from Page 1) 


bargaining election could be ar- 


ranged. The courts, on the other 
hart, upheld the National Labor 


Relations Board’s refusal to take 


At times the strike was marked 
by mass arrests. On one occasion 
when the AFL-CIO’ executive 
council held its session: here, the 
labor unions arranged a giant -_— 


there ji i l test, the Eisenhower plan. is [addressed by George Meany 
ace ise Dig: pee ih . other labor inataae attended by 


likely to be approved. Instead of such unilateral moves in , att 
the interests of oil imporialism, Washington. should Saree. etnies ge * saree parame ae 
work: through the '|iomen. The strike was marked Hebe. 


Eisenhower’s plan offers no good to the people of 
Israel who need peaceful and not sharpened relations with 


Israel neighbors. | : rel ee | impori: 
Hearings begin in Congress: today.on this dangerous. to another Summit conference! and to: 


eoeren. Many Democrats are questioning it, but unless’ | UN for peace in the Middle East, I 


it. * 
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Library Group 
For Books On 


The American Library ‘Associa- 
tion announces a contest with 
awards totaling $30,000 for books 
published in 1956 and 1957 which 
make “distinguished contributions 
to the American tradition of liberty 
and justice’. 

The awards are being made, said 
a spokesman for the Library group 
to draw attention to outstanding 
books on liberty and justice and to 
encourage the writing and publish- 
ing of such books. 

The awards will consist of $5,000 
each for books in the following 
categories: 1. Contemporary prob- 
lems and affairs (non-fiction); 2. 
History and biography (non-fic- 
tion); 3. Imaginative Literature 
(fiction, poetry or published dra- 
ma). Citations will be awarded to 
the publishers of award-winning 
books. 


The winners will be selected by 


Offers Awards 
Liberty, Justice 


HERE are some interesting facts 
about educational television. 

As of today there are throughout 
the country 22 non profit, non com- 
mercial educational television sta- 
tions with audiences reaching into 
the millions. By March the figure is 
expected to reach 26. _ 

They're all operated by schools 
and community organizations. 


These scattered staticns are pro- 


lvided with a national program 


service by the Educational Televi- 
sion and Radio Center whose head- 
quarters are in Ann Arbor, Mich. 


They operate an average of 25 
hours weekly, with some broadcast- 
ing as much as 50 hours per week. 


books appearing this year will be 
anneunced at a future date. Any- 


There are two types of pro- 
grams: 1. Programs planned for in-| . 
‘school uses.. 2. Programs designed|Carolina has a single station with) 


° ’ } . ° 
‘for general education of a less for-; programs fed from several institu- 


THERE are two types of educa- 
tional TV station. So-called ‘com- 
munity’ type stations which are di- 
rected by a board representative of 
the various educational and cul- 
tural interests of the area. The 
Pittsburgh and St. Louis Educa- 
tional TV outlets are of this type. 

The other classification includes 
those stations which are operated 
by a single educational institution. 
Among these are the stations oper- 
ated by the University of Illinois, 
Ohio State and Michigan State. 
Alabama has a state network di- 
rected by a state commission with 
production centers at the university, 
Alabama Polytechnic and the Birm- 
ingham area public schools. Okla- 
homa is in process of developing 


a similar arrangement, while North 


Educational TV Promises Relief 
From Soap-Operas, Commercials 


young children and for youth. 

The Center, according to its 
president, Dr. H. K. Newburn “has 
attempted from the beginning to 
range over the entire world in 
search of the most meaningful pro- 
grams available.” An art series was 
co-produced with the British 
Broadcasting Corp. It is now co- 
operating with CBS in securing 
regular weekly reports from the 
United Nations in New York. 

They recently completed a con- 
tract with French television: for a 
series of outstanding films on 
French art. A minimum of 25 per- 
cent of the material is secured by 
exchange from the educational sta- 
tions through recordings of live 
programs as they are broadcast to 
the local audiences. 


Germans View 


separate juries of three persons | one desiring further information are |.) "nature. tions. 
prominent in each of the three | asked to write to the American Li-| The educational TV stations do} The Educational Television and}{gm 
areas Of work represented by the) brary Association, 50 E. Huron St.,’ ,o¢ take paid advertising and they| Radio Center in Ann Arbor exists 
categories. Chicago 11, Ill. ., |have no commercial sponsors for, to provide to the local outlets those 

Awards for books published in| |The awards are made possible their programs. Thus their pro-|programs which are not available 
1956 will be made on April 25,/ through a grant from the Fund for gams are not interrupted with! within their own resources. Also in- 
1957. Time and place of awards for| the Republic. ‘nerve-wacking. commercials. icluded are regular programs for 


His Life und Career Inspired Two Sonnets 


Millions of Socialists - 


The year prowls out—a ghostly wolf whese skin 
. | is all that’s left; the pith is ours: we've drunk 
| ONDON. boat, yielding approval to policies its days and feasted on its minutes—slunk 

One hundred years ago at Leg- which in his earlier years he would into dead weather's regenerating den, 
brannock in the mining area of aay despised and repudiated. 
Lanarkshire, James Keir Hardie! ‘ . . pes pre  O : k 
was born, eldest son of a family; No longer the captain or the Ghost—tho ugh yout sinews wasted while your trun 
| bled out its minutes, like a faithful monk 


of nine. His father was a ship’s|helmsman of the Labor Party, he aos ai teeeell a mania ane Meili 
carpenter, his mother o domestic! became the figure-head on a ves- you never skipped a seconds sm evotion; 


portant 
Documentary Film 


BERLIN. — A full-length docu- 
mentary film on a serious subject 
has been packing cinemas all over 
the German Democratic Republic 
for the’ past three months. Incom- 
plete returns show that to date the 
film has been seen by nearly one 
quarter of the total population. 

The film is entitled “Du und 
mancher Kamerad™. This almost 
untranslatable tithe, which ‘means 
roughly “You and some of your 
mates’, is a quotation from a poem 
Lwritten more than one hundred 
-|}years ago by Wilhelm Hauff, which 
tells of soldiers riding out to war: 
“Yesterday still on your proud 
chargers, today shot through the 


' 
; 
; 
; 
/ 
' 


we'll. toast the old year out, and new year in: 


servant. 


Sent out to earn a few coppers 
at the age of eight and a half, at 
work in a coalmine at the age 
of 10, the boy, from his earliest 
days, knew the hard lot of the 


working class. 


He was to become the first in- 
depéndent Labor MP, the leader 
of the Independent Labor Party 
and the founder of the Britis 
Labor Party. 

He died 41 years ago in the 
First World War broken-hearted 
at what seemed the collapse of all 
he had striven to build. 

© ° > 


The name. .of Keir Hardie has 
had a great appeal in the working 
class movement, especially in the 


English-speaking countries. It has’ 


been used by some of his succes- 


and equally it has been used as a 

reproach to these same men when 

their conduct has been in starting 

er to the utterances of Har- 
ie. 

Thus the name of Hardie has 
been glorified by one side or an- 
other until the outline of the man 
as he actually was has become en- 
larged and blurred almost beyond 
recognition. 

Hardie was not a great think- 
er, a great writer or even a 
great speaker: but he had a 
burning hatred of the capitalist 
class and one single-mindéd aim 
—that his own class should have 
its own political representation. 
In this and this alone lies his 
claim to remembrance. It is a 
strong. claim. 

But if this was his strength, his 
weakness was equally apparent in 

an inability to grasp the theory of 
socialism in all its depth. 

For Hardie, socialism had an 
emotional appeal (which he com- 
municated to tens of thousands of 
- workers) but beyond this his | 


weakness in theory made him a 


prey to cleverer and less scrupul- 
oue men. 

He was fascinated by Ramsey 
MacDonald, whom he _ considered 


ito 1888. 


‘eral Party headed by Gladstone. | 


to be the movement's “greatest in-| 
i 


tellectual asset,” even though he 
was from time to time repelled by 
MacDonlad’s sycophancy to the 
When the party he had found- 
ed turned out to be other than he 
hoped, he was unable because: 
this: weakness, to steer it as he: 


tics I would vote with the Liberal 


he was carted along 


4 


Party to which I have all my life 
, nerf belagan ve j vy $espan “a | 
in the’ y''the middle of that 


sel which others steered on an 


‘alien course. ‘rhe crash of August! 
(1914 
‘rocks, left him broken-hearted. 


when the vessel ran on the 


It was in this mood I found him 
in the last talk I had with him in 


‘the laté autumn of 1914, when his’ 


health had already given way and! 
there was no fight left in him. The 
hepe of peace, working class in- 
dependence and _ socialism had | 
been shattered. He was a man in 
despair. 

It is not, therefore, the later but 
the earlier years of Keir Hardie’s 


life that provide a tecord to which 


younger men in the working class 
might well pay heed. | 

The young miner in Quarter Pit 
in Lanarkshire, striving on behalf 
of his. fellow-workers until his out-| 
spoken advocacy’ of their needs 


sors as a shield against criticism, ; made him and his brother a vic-| 


tim of the coal-owners, the victim- | 
ized miner making his brave at-! 
tempt to gather the colliers into a’ 
Hamilton Miners’ Union in 1879) 
—these are the opening scenes of! 
Hardie’s adult lift at a time when 
the employers’ attacks nearly des-| 
troyed the miners’ union in the) 
West of Scotland. , . 

Today, with trade unions a | 
hundred - fold stronger, we can’ 
look with admiration and perhaps’ 
a little shame on the Keir Hardie, 
in 1881 leading the Ayrshire mi-| 
ners in a strike without accumulat- | 


led funds or strike benefits that; 


lasts for 10 weeks; or on his gath-. 
ering the miners around Cum- 
nock into an Ayrshire Miners’ Un-; 
ion in 1886, and his work in form- 
ing a short-lived national federa- 
tion of Scottish miners from 1886 


\ Hardie in those years was typi-| 
cal of the development of miners’, 
leaders. He was a Good Templar, 
a local preacher for the Evangeli- 
cal Union (he had abandoned his 
parents standpoint as free-think-: 
ers), an active member of the Lib-' 


Hardie was not one of the so-, 
cialist pioneers: even at the Mid-' 
Lanarkshire by-election of April: 
1888, when having been dro | 
as. Liberal candidate he st as. 
a miners’ leader against the off- 
cial Liberal, he stated in his elec- 
tion address that: 

“On questions of general poli- 


\ 


you fed my love and me to your last hour. 
When we are old and shrouding for our grave— 


never to gnaw fine years as 


nor sing the old year out, nor drink the new— 
haunt us! stalk out once more—but sharp and brave 
as. you have been—not ghostly as you are. 


XXII 


At dead midnight—cracking 


accustomed hands, the priesthood of the clock 
sets free a new year. From the towering, rock 
cathedeal of all time—shivering and nude 


it oscillates to earth to hatch its brood 

of hours. At its first setting it will suck 

young minutes to death, and for its cold nest pluck . 
feathers from days; our lives are this bird’s food. 


f' 


Young scavenger—I'll feed you on the flesh, 
and deck you in toiled treasures of the brain, 
but my love lives on stuff you cannot touch. 


Go glutton on the world—we'll feed you trash, 
and as you wax on clock’s meticulous grain 
we'll grow more lean and young for loving much. 


—From Sonnets of Love and Liberty, 


published by Blue 
47 W. 63rd Street, 


weve gnawed you, 


“~; 


its shell with rude 


Heron Press, Inc., 
New York 23 


year (1888) he had helped to |camp in the guise of friends, in) 
‘order that they may the better sow 


form the Scottish Labor Party, 
the forerunner of, the ILP m 
1893, and then of the Labor 
Party. : | 

For, with democratic tradi- 
tions nourished by his reading 
of Robert Burns’ poetry Hardie 
could not tolerate the second- 
class _ citizenship allotted to 
working men inside the Liberal 
Party, Independent labor repre- 
sentation was his remedy. 


Soon Hardie was to be classed | 
also among the socialists: for his 


strong class feelings brought him} 


up against not only the official Lib- 
erals but against the trade union 
officials who kept British trade un- 
ionists tied to capitalist party poli-. 


Cies. 


o o o 


As representative of the Ayrshire 
miners, Keir Hardie, in the Trades 
Union Congress, launched bitter 
attacks on other trade union lead- 
ers. These in turn retorted on Har- 
die in language which is not un- 
familiar to us today when. attacks 
are being made on Communists 
in the unions, 

In 1889 the TUC leaders made 
a declaration about the socialists 
(i.e. Tom, Mann,: Keir Hardie and. 


1 standing. 


others), sayings... 


“Their emissaries -énter. our 


a i f > ie? ks os. stnnsacedooke * 


the seeds of disruption. Let the 
workers beware of them.” 


The Congress secretary ended 
his speech against Keir Hardie’s 
motion by asking the Congress 
“to hound these creatures from 
our midst.” 

The battle against the Lib-Labs, 
as they were called, went on 
throughout the ‘90s and into the 
first decade of this century, until 
they capitulated to the pressure of 
the workers within the unions. 

But it was not a band of parlia- 


mentary socialists that chose Keir 
Hardie as chairman in 1906. 


Thereafter Hardie was chained. 
From time to time he broke loose. 
He was the only man in the pre- 
1914 Labor Party who tought 
against colonialism with under- 


He fought for workers on strike, 
as witness his clash with Winston 
Churchill at the time of Tonypan-; 
dy in South Wales. He fought 


In what 


uarter today can we 
find these oo 


yest aspects of Keir 
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breast... you and many more.” 
j - ‘ 


And it is a fitting title for the 
film, which shows how German sol- 
diers rode out, in 1914 and 1939, 
“on proud chargers” to conquer the 
world — and how their adventure 
ended. | 

The film consists almost éntirely 
of shots from old films—the Kaiser 
reviewing his troops, shot from nazi 
newsreels, and shots from top-se- 
cret nazi films showing atrocities 
committed in the Warsaw Ghetto: 
but it is much more than just a 
chronicle of the past fifty years. "a 

It is, in the ver best sense, ‘an 


‘educational film. The audience see 


how tH® arms kings, the Prussian 
militarists, and the big landowners 
got together to plan war: and they 
see how the ordinary Germain peo- 
ple allowed themselves to be fooled 
time and time again: how they put 


‘| their skills, their work and their 


courage at the disposal of these — 
evil forces. ) | 

But other films of a similar char- 
acter have been made in the past, 
in Germany and in other countries. 
What is so distinctive about this 
film? It is probably the fact that © 
this film really looks at events “from 
the inside.” 


sf 


* 

PREVIOUS anti-war films made 
in the German Democratic Repub- 
lic have often tended to present 
things not as they were, but as the 
Socialist directors of these films 
wished they had been. They often 
seemed to say: “This is what the 
nais did: this is what the imperial- 
nazis did: this is what the imperial- 
against it.” Oe | 

And the fact of the matter. is that 
the great majority of Germans gave 
their active or passive support, first 
to the Kaiser, and then to Hitler. — 

This film, for the first time, gets 
right inside the problem, and says, 
not once but repeatedly: “ at 
this picture: this is what we, the 
Germans, did.” | 

When the film shows pictures of 
German troops invading Belgium 
in 1914, the commentator says: 
“And the dread word spread: The 
Germans are coming!” | 

And this honesty has its full ef- 
fecf on the audience. The older 
ate: of say rm yg oa nae 
are aware that. st an 
peter | when Hitler reviewed his 
troops: and the film shows them 
very explicity that they gave their 


. 


1 
: 
; 
} 


}a rotten cause, 


TV Fans to See World 
Championship Bridge 


States, so it will be two years be- 
fore the event is again played off 
in this country. This year, the Ame- 
rican team will attempt to bring 
back the Bermuda Bowl, embla- 
matic of world championship, 
which has rested abroad for two; 
years. The British won in 1955, and 
the French in 1956. 


The telecast will climax the six- 
day tournament between 


For the first time in the history 
of television or bridge, the final 
_matches of the World Champion- 
ship Bridge Tournament will be 
telecast. The more than 4,000,000 
bridge players in the Greater New 
York area will be able to see the 
crucial plays in this international 
match on WOR-TV, Channel 9, 
from 9:00-10:00 p.m., Friday, Jan- 
uary 11, it was announced by Gor- 


“7 Gray, general manager, WOR- Team representing the American! 


A new system of projection, de-|© vontract Bridge League and 
veloped in the Television Work- ‘Italian Team representing the Eu- 
shop of the J. Walter Thompson|ropean Bridge League. The U. S 
ci ompany, will enable a vast audi- Team, winner of the Master Say 


ence of “kibitzers” to literally crn out Team Championship ‘last Av- 
ld f championship | 
over the shoulders of champi P gust, consists of Charles Goren, 


players’ as the play-by-play com- 
mentary is supplied by outstanding) William Seamon, Mrs. Helen So-| 
‘bol, Peter Leventritt, Boris Koyt-| 


bridge experts. 
chou, Harold:Ogust and R. L. Miles: 


Special staging, considering the 
requirements of television, will bes ty, (non-playing captain). The Ita-| 
winners in the Euro- 


used for the first time this year. };,, Team, 
pean Team Ch: ampionship last Au- 


Play will proceed in . glass-en- | 
closed room in the Madison Room! ry 
of the Biltmore Hotel. Players will) _ Nant, Gieaie Bak stesso 
be in plain view of the audience. A Eugenio Chiaradia, Massimo D’AI- 
giant screen will project the actual 
play of the hands so that-@very one 
in the audience can have the sen- 
sation of actually bidding and play- 
ing of the hands a large staff of ex- 
perienced bridge experts will be 
available including: Charles Goren 
(when he is not actually playing), 
B. Jay Becker, Albert Morehead, 
Sonny Moyse and Alfred Shein-| 
wold. 

This is the “World Series” of 
Contract Bridge, played each year 
between the European Champions 
and the top team of America. Scene 


niscalco, and C. A. Perrous (non-| 
playing captain). 


Hungary Press Urgés 
Refugees to Return 


VIENNA, Jan. 
press appealed today to the 158,- 
\000 refugees who have fled to the 


An article in the trade union 
newspaper, “Nep Akarat,” 
the escapees to return and 


of the tournament alternates be-|part in the reconstruction ef the! 
'Private’s Progress, Jewel, Brooklyn 


tween Eurape and | the Unite ed national life.” 


mmm 


».. 


Ee 


‘ 
: 


ANNOUNCING 


| 
an | 


elio, Piero Forquet, Guglielmo Si-|” 


|Wee Geordie, Little Carnegie 
‘Lust for Life, Plaza | 
6.—Hungary’ S| La Strada, 52nd St. Translux 


west to return te their homeland. Gi: ant. Brooklyn Fox 


urged | 
“take! Seven Wonders of World—Cin- 


‘4}|My Fair Ladv, Hellinger Theatre 


'|Me! Candido, 


SPECIAL ANNIVERSARY ISSUE 


SOE = Sa 


DAILY WORKER & WORKER 
JANUARY 27, 1957 


All readers and friends are invited to send 


greetings to our paper on its 33rd Anniversary 


Rates for CGreetings—for Individuals—Croups—Oganizationrs 


| $380—FULL PAGE $25—4 INCHES 
196—HALF PAGE 15—2 INCHES 
9S—QUARTER PAGE 8—1 INCH 
50—8 INCHES 


Deadline fer Greetings and Ade—Monday, January 21 
Deadline for Bundle Orders — Monday, January 21 


|| The cast is headed by Kim Stanley, | 
/Onslow Stevens, Joan Lorring, Per- 


\ ip 
Daily Worker, New York, Monday, January 7, 1957 
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Today's Best 
Bets on TV, 


Movies, Theatre 
TV 


Tune in Anytime Theatre — Mr. 
Peek-A-Boo (5) 10 am on Home: 
Arlene Francis (4) 10 am 

Early Show: Dodge City with Er-| 
rol Flynn, Olivia deHavilland 

(2) 5.80 

World News (2) 7 

Mike Wallace—news (5) 7 

All-Star Movie: Dragonwyck with 
Gene Tierney, Walter Huston,’ 
Vincent Price (13) 7 : | 


' 


a U. S.| | Nat King Cole (4) 7:30 
| Million Dollar Movie: Sister Kenny 


with Rosalind Russell, Alex.) 
Knox (9) 7:30 and 10 | 


| Project 20-Call to Freedom. Pro- 


ducers Showcase 90 minute story 
of Austria’s struggle for freedom. | | 
Includes scenes from Beethoven's’ 
opera Fidelio (4) 8 to 9:30 

I Love Lucy (2) 9 

Robert Montgomery Presents The 
Liar by J. Hi arvey Howells (4) 

Studio One: Lowe at Fourth Sight | 
by Sumner Locke E}liott (2) 10 
to ll 

News (2) (4) (7) 1] | 

Late Show: The Bribe with Robert’ 

Taylor, Ava Gardner (2) 11:15 

Ernie Kovacs (4) 11: 30 | 


MOVIES 


Friendly Persuasion, 


all RKO 
Houses 


Magnificent Seven. 50th St. Guild. 
Ten Commandments, Criterion 


Around the World in 80 Days, Ri- | 
voli. ‘ | 


‘Solid Gold Cadillac & Storm C en- 
ter, Brooklyn Paramount 


Arama, Warner 


and 72nd St. Playhouse, NYC. | 


| 
DRAMA 
Saint Joan, Coronet 
Purple Dust, Cherry Lane 
Good Woman of Setzuan, Phoenix 
Candide, Martin Beck 
Long. Day’s Journey Into Night, 
Helen Hayes 
Bells Are Ringing, Shubert 
Separate Tabies, Music Box 
Lil Abner, St. James 
The Apple Cart, Plymouth 


Old Vic Company, Winter Garden) 
| Take a Giant Step, Jan Hus Audit. 


Solid Gold. Cadillac, Victoria 
Major Barbara, Morosco 
— Penny Opera, Theatre de 
Diary + of Anne Frank, Cort Theater 
Inherit the Wind, National 

Arms and the Man, Downtown 

Theatre 

Speaking of Murder, Royale 

No Time For Sergeants, Alvin 
Greenwich Mews 
Judy Garland Show, Palace 

Mr. Wonderful, Broadway Theatre| 


Festival Quartet, Kaufmann, Audi- 


and 92 St., 8:40. 


‘hoch™ for Cherus and Orchestra 


Richard Dyer-Bennet, folk singer; 


Festival Quartet, Metrepolitan Mu- 


THIS WEEK'S 


TODAY \. 


Dinner-Concert (American Fund 
for Israel Institutions), Waldorf- 
Astoria, 8:30. 


Dimitri Mitropounlos conducting 
bers of the Philharmonic-Symphony Or- 
chestra soloists, Daniel Barenheim, 14- 
year-old pianist; Robert Merrill, baritone; 
' Jennie Tourei, mezzo-soprano. 


Little Orchestra Society, 
Hall, 8:30. 


Conductor, Thomas Seherman: 
Eileen Farrell Mattiwilda Dobbs, 
Connor, Mary Judd, soprano and others. 


Musicians Guild, Kaufmann Audi- 
torium, YMHA, Lexington Ave. 
and 92 St., 8:40. \ 


Kroll Quartet: Joseph Fuchs, violin; Lil- 
lian Fuchs, viola; Leonard Rose, cello; Ar- 
tur Balsam, piano, and assisting artists. 

String Quartet in D major, Op. 18 No. 3 

Beethoven ! 

Sonato No, 2 for Cello and Piano . 
Martinu 

Octet for String Quartet, Bass, Clarinet, 
Schubert | 


Town 


soloists, 
Patricia 


Horn and Bassoon 


TUESDAY 
Winifred Cecil, Town Hall, 5:30 


“The Joy in Singing.’ 


WEDNESDAY 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Car- 
negia Hall, 8:45. 


Richard Burgin conducting 

Fantasia on a Theme by Thomas Tallis 
for Double String Orchestra, Vaughan 
Williams ; 

Symphony No. 5 in C minor, 67 
Beethoven 


Symphony No. 5 Op. 47 __Shostakovitch | 


Josette and Yvette Roman, duo-| 
pianists; Town Hall, 8:30. | 


torium, YMHA, Lexington Ave. 


‘George Grossman, violinist; Third 
Street Music School Settlement, 
95 E. Third St.,; 8:30 (free). 

Chamber Music Readings, Barnard 
College Parlor, 116 St. and| 
Broadway, 3 (free). 

‘Rocoeo Ensemble, McMillin Thea- 
ter, 116 St. and Broadway, 


8:30. 
THURSDAY 


Philharmonic - Symphony Orches- 
tra, Carnegie Hall, 8:45. 


Igor Stravinsky conducting; soloists, Ve- 
‘re Zeorinea narrator; Richard Robinson, 
tenor; end the Westminster Choir. 

Choral Variations on “Von Himmel 
. Bach- 
Stravinsky. 

Suite from ‘“‘Petrouehka’;: “ 
Melodrama for Narrator, Tener, 


Chases: 
and Orchestra -_-.__.._.__..._Stravinsky. 


McMillin Theater, 
and 116 St., 8:30. 


Broad way 


seum, 8:30. 
Piano Quartet in G minor, EK. 478 
Mozart. 
in E fiat major, Op. 47} 
Schumann. 
Piano Quartet in G minor, Op. 25, No. 1 


Brahms. 
FRIDAY 


Philharmonic - Symphony Orches- 


Piano Quartet 


tra, Carnegie Hall, 2:30. 


Program as on Thursday. 
Ruggiero Ricci, violinist; Carnegie 
Hall, 8:30. 
Accompanist, Artur Balsam, 
PID ses cciccsiasctices's is cnciehiecinasicenics due 
Sonata in A minor, Op. 23 ___Beethoven'! 
Partita in D minor rela . .--Baeh | 
Sonata Concertanta (‘first N.Y. perform- 
GE. wisenon Mennin 
Nel cor piu non mi sento ___. .Paganini 


Natalie Ryshna, pianist; Town 
Hall, 8:30. | 
‘Budapest String Quartet, Vander-' 


bilt Hall, 40 Washington Square. 


DANCE CALENDAR 


TUESDAY 

N. . 2. City Ballet 8:30. “Con! 

certo Barocco,” “Swan Lake,” “Sy]- 

via Pas de Deux,” “Bourree Fan- 

tasque.” : 
WEDNESDAY 

N. Y¥. City Ballet, 8.30. “Sere- 

nade,” “Firebird,” Glinka “Pas de’ 

Trois,’ “Symphony in C.” 


THURSDAY 
N. Y. City Ballet, 8:30. “Four 
Temperaments’ (first time this sea- 
son), “Swan Lake,” “Valse Fantai- 
sie,” “Pied Piper.” 


_ FRIDAY 
N. Y. City Ballet, 8:30. “Con 
Amore” (first time this season), 
“Sylvia Pas de Deux, “F Firebird,” 
“Symphony in C.” 
_ Juilliard Dance Theater, directed 
by Doris Hymphrey, 8:30, Juilliard: 


) ere), 


y 


‘Concert Hall. “Dawn in ~ York, 
‘Descent Into ‘a Dream” (premi- 
“Life of the Bee,” ae oreo- 
graphed by Miss Humphrey. 
SATURDAY 

N. Y. City Ballet. At 2:30, “Swan 
Lake,” “Interplay,” “Allegro Bril- 
lante,” “Western Symphony.” At 
8:30, “Concerto Baroeco,”’ “Prodi- 
gal Son,” “Pas de Dix,” “Western 
Symphony.” 

Juilliard Dance Theater, 8:30, 
Juilliard Concert Hall. Repeat of 
Friday's program. 


Merce Cunningham and com-| 


pany, 8:30, Brooklyn Academy of 
Music. “Lavish Escapade, ” “Gal- 
axy, “Necturnes” (all in their first 
New York showings), “Suite for 
Five” (revised), “Septet (Three 
Pieces in the Shape of a Pear),” 
“Minutiae.” 


Persephene”|Budapest String Quartet, 


. 


CONCERTS 


South, 8:30. 

“Music in the Making,” Great 
Hall, Cooper Union, Astor Place 
and Fou Ave., 8:30. ose 
Conductor, David Broekman; soloists, Ed- 

ward Vito, harp 

Symphony No. 1  ----. _..Wigelesworth 
Harp Concerto ....._---__. ..__Ray Green 
Chamber Music for Tympani Tom-toms 

and String Quartet _.........., .Colgrass 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
aren Academy of Music, 


Richard Burgin conducting 
Rugby-Mouvement Symphonique - 
Honegger 
Violin Concerto No. 1 in G minor,. Op. 
- ES CO ee 
Soloist, Ruth Posselt violinist — 
Symphony No. 4 in G major Mahler 
Soloist Nancy Carr, soprano | 


Bach Aria Group, Metropolitan 
Musium, 8:30. 


Soloists, Eileen Farrell, 
Peerce, tenor; and others. 
Aris and Duet from Bach Cantatas. 


Society of the Classic Guitar, Car- 
negie Hall, 8:30. : 


Manuel Gayolfi guitarist. 
Works by Giuliani, Villa- Lebos, Sor, De 
Visse, Carulli, Dorn, Shand, Coste. Cano. 


SATURDAY 


Philharmonic - Symphony’ Young 
People’s Concert, Carnegie Hall, 
11 a.m. a 


Wilfrid Pelletier conducting; 
tor, John Langstaff. 

Overture, ““‘The Magic Ftute’’.._Mozart 
Piano Concerto in G major .. 

Violin Concerto No. 3 in G major._Mozart 

“Firebird’’ Suite __._..__._._.__Stravinsky 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, Car- 
negie Hall, 2:30. 


Richard -Burgin conducting; soloist, Mary 
Carr, soprano. 
“Rugby, Mouvement symphonique,”’ 
‘Honegger 
(Image No. 3), 
Debussy 
“Pavane pour une Infante defunte’: 
“Alborada del gracioso’’ 
Symphony Ne. 4 in G major __. 
Themas McIntosh, pianist 
Hall, 2:30. 
Twilight Coneert, Carnegie Recital 


Hall, 5:30. 


Brenda Miller, soprano; accompanist Ar- 
pad Sandor. 

Songs and arias by Haydn, Handel, Marx, 
Reger, Sibelius, Dvorak, Moussergsky and 
International Songs. 

Kauf- 


mann Auditorium, YMHA, Lex- 

ington Ave. and 92 St., 8:48. 
Gina Bachauer, pianist; Heanter 

College, 8:30. | 

Toccata and Fugue in D minor, 

Bach-Tausig 
Sonata in A major, Op. 101_.__ Beethoven 
Variations on a Theme of Paganini, 


Book [I 
Pictures at an Exhibition__Moussorgsky 


Alumni Recital, Henry Street Set- 
tlement, The Playhouse, 466 
Grand St., 8:30. | 

Quartetto Italiano, Washington 
Irving High School, 16 St. and 
Irving‘place, 8:30. 

Works by Vitali, Neri, Mozart, Debussy. 

Jean Casadesus, pianist; Walt 
Whitman Auditorium, Brooklyn 
College, 8: 30. 


soprano; Jan 


commenta- 


“‘Rondes de printemps’’ 


Town 


Fedayeen Blow Up 


Border Rail Track 
JERUSALEM, Israel| Sector, 


|Jan. 6.—Arab fedaveen commandos 


blew up a main railroad track lead- 


‘ ling into the Israeli sector: of Jeru- 


salem, the Israeli army charged 


” today. 


Israel charged that there were 


19 such fedayeen attacks from Dec. 
1 to 25. 


Arthur Malet. 
Tomorrow Night 


The Shadow Years — Anew play 
by Kenneth Sylvia at the Open 
Stage, Sree by Alan M. Krass- 
ner an d | David Bowen. The cast 
is headed by Ruth Maynard, Mr. 
Bowen and Lillian Prince. ” 

Wednesday Night 

Capacity for Wings — A new 
play by M. C. Kuner, at the Royal 
Playhouse, presented by Babette 
Beatty and Michael Scott. The cast 
is headed by Russell Gold, William 
Griffis, Patricia Falkenhain and 
William Bramley. | 


| THEATRE OPENINGS 


Thursday Night 
A Clearing in the Woods — A 
new play by Arthur Laurents at the: 
Belasco Theater, presented by Rog- 
er L. Stevens and Oliver Smith. 


OFF BROADWAY 
Tonight (Monday) 
Velpene — An adaptation b 
fan Zweig of the Ben seemaet ities 
at the Rooftop Theater, 


\by Sidney Bernstein and Gene 
Frankel in asseciation with Rennie 


|Lee. Howard da Silva and Alfred}. 


‘nell Roberts and Anne Pearson. 


J Directed by Joseph Authony. 


Ryder ars starred. in the east 


turing Janet Ward, Art 4 an 


fea-|*° 
and : 
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- 


the article, written by Robinson, 
would be entitled: “Why I Am 
Quitting Baseball.” - 

“I’m through with _ baseball. 
From now on, Ill be just another 
fan, a. Brooklyn fan,” Robinson 
wrote, Look said. “I’m through with 
baseball because I know that, in 
a matter of time, baseball would 


have been through with me.” 


The Dodgers traded Robinson 
to the Giants for left-handed pitch- 
er Dick Littlefield and a sum of 
cash estimated at $50,000. 

S. O. Shapiro, a Vice-President 


Kansas keeps 
on rolling 


Top-ranked Kansas, despite a 
“poor” (23-point) performance by 
Wilt Chamberlain, Kentucky and 
Louisville scored easy victories 
Saturday night as some of college 
basketball’s powerhouses — started 
drives for Conference titles. 

But Illinois, ranked sixth last 
week by the United Press Board of 
coaches, was upset by Minnesota, 
91-88, and Lasalle trimmed tenth- 
ranked Manhattan, 81-72. 


Chamberlain had been averag- 
ing 34 points a game and figured to 
have a hot night against a Missouri 
team that had dropped half of its 
10 starts. But the seven-foot Kansas 
sophomore made only six points in 
the first half and sank only seven 
of 17 field goal tries and nine of 
17 free throws for 23 points as 
Kansas won, 92-79. | 

Chamberlain’s com paratively 

oor night didn’t help Missouri. 
feed Elstun, Maurice King and 
Johnny Parker clicked with lon 
shots to keep Kansas in front al 
the way in its Big Seven opener as 
it boosted its season record to 10-0. 


Chamberlain got 22 rebounds. 


Chuck Duren and John Stephens, | 


the Missouri players who double- 
teamed him during most of the 
pee fouled out late in the second 
alt. 

Third-ranked Kentucky, which 
finished second last season in the 
Southeastern~conference race after 
winning the title 11 times in 12 
years, opened its drive for the 
1956-57 crown with an easy 95-72 


victory over Georgia Tech. Ken- 


tucky now has a 92-2 record. 

Fifth-ranked Louisville, one of 
the nation’s top independents, 
whipped Depaul at Chicago, 86-67. 
Charley Tyra, Bil Darragh and Jim 
Morgan sparked a Louisville sec- 
ond-half spurt during which the 
winners outscored Depaul, 18-3. 
Darragh led the scoring with 26 
rH as Louisville made its record 

2. : 

Illinois held Jed Dommeyer 
scoreless during the first 20 min- 
utes to take a 47-43: halftime lead 
but he scored 27 in the seoond half 
to lead Minnesota to &n upset tri- 


umph in a Big Ten opener. George 


Bon Salle, who guarded Dom- 


. meyer, led the scoring with 28 
. points. 


UCLA, which shared seventh 
ranking with Iowa State last week, 
eked out a 69-68 triumph over 
Idaho, | 


North Carolina, ranked second, 
Southern Methodist (fourth); Iowa 


gas Lt os Exell <a tiame ae 


ninth) were idle. = » 


i 
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— JACKIE TO CALL IT 
QUITS, LOOK SAYS 


Jackie Robinson, who was traded to the New York Giants Dec. 13 by the, Brook- 
lyn Dodgers, will announce in a copyrighted article in Look Magazines tomorrows issue) 
that he is quitting baseball, the magazine announced Saturday night. The magazine said 


om Look Magazine, said Robinson’s' with them. 


article will say: According to Shapiro, Robinson 
“I want to explain just how it) will say in his article: 
happened because some people, “Late one evening, Mr. Stone- 
may now feel I haven't been hon-|ham (Horace Stoneham, President 
est with them these past few weeks|of the Giants) telephoned to ask 
when they asked me, about my|me how I felt about the trade. I 
plans. I’ve always played fair with) had to tell him that I'd be glad to 
my newspaper friends, and I think! play with the Ciants—if I decided 
they'll understand why this was)to play at all. I said I had some 
one-time I couldn’t give them the! thinking to do and would give him 
whole stoyy as soon as I knew it.” |a definite answer in a few weeks. 
Shapiro ‘said that Robinson had I couldn't tell him then I was 


‘decided to quit baseball prior to through with baseball forever be- 


his trade to the Giants. He broke cause I agreed long ago to write 
major league Baseball’s unwritten| this story, when the time came, 
“Color Line” when Branch Rickey exclusively for Look Magazine. As 
brought him up to Brooklyn in'a matter of fact, [ was — on 
1947 and sparked: the Dodgers to| this. story when Mr. Stoneham 
six pennants during his 10 seasons called.” 


——E | 


Ray Drops to 3d in | 
Middleweight Ratings 


MILWAUKEE, Jan. 5—The National Boxing Assn. Sat- 
urday rated Ray (Sugar) Robinson the No. 3 contender in the) 
Middleweight division which he ruled his defeat by Gene) 


Fullmer last Wednesday night. eR : 7 | 
The NBA rated Robinson be- weight Art Aragon will be omitted 


‘contenders for the crown nOW  Jetic Commission. 

} i 

worn by Fullmer. Pull The champion and top 10 con- 
‘ullmer | 


A re-match between tenders by division are: 


| 
hind Charles Humez of France and from the NBA ratings while he is 


‘Joey Giardello of Pennsylvania as’ under suspension by the Texas Ath-| 


and Robinson is scheduled for, : 
either March or June. p et yt — — 
| ’ Patterson, Lomm ackson, : 
| The NBA tagged Gaspar Ortega, | ¥ 3 
No. 2, contender in the welter- 
weight division, as December | jerlin. Ingomar Johansson, johany 


| ‘boxer of the month.” Ortega, un- Holman, Bob Satterfield, and Pat 
‘ranked three months ago, scored your ty. 


victories over Isaac Logart and, bagks | I ae ' 
former Welterweight champion 4, — F i tc t, champion 
Tony DeMarco to move up in the 2'ONle SPodre. Manu Spieser, Hans 
ratings. | Stretz, Gerhard Hecht, Yolande 
NBA rating chairman Fred | pompey. Tony Anthony, — 
Saddy said unless featherweight —* aa "fae ae 
‘champion Sandy Saddler defends Wallace. , 


his title soon, the crown may be. Middleweiht ch a C 
‘declared vacant. An _ elimination’. “U¢@’ewelgot, Champion Gene 


series of bouts among top contend-. Fullmer, Charles Humez, Joey 
ers would then be held to deter-|Ci#tdello, Ray Robinson, Bobby 
‘mine the new champion. The No. | Boyd, Ralph Jones, Spider Webb, 
‘1 and 2 ‘contenders are Cherif Joey Giambra, Neal Rivers, Rory 


‘Hamia of French Algiers and Mi-| een, Andres Selps. : 

guel Berrios, of Puerto Rico. W boon na ~~ a 
a ee faltar,| men Basilio. Johnny Saxton, Gas- 
ii Saddy said California welter par Ortega, Tony DeMarco,. Vin- 
LIONS LOSE GLASS nv Martinez, Oscar Logart, Virgil 
Akins, Emilio Marconi 
TO CANADA ' : 

Barnes 
MOBILE, ALA.. Jan. 6. — De- mes, Ramon Fuentes, Walter 


; ; Byars. 
troit Lions General Manager .W.| ~° Lichtweiot 
Nicholas Kerbawy today said that igntweignt, champion joe 


Bill Glass, All-American guard from — — Loi, Kenny Lane, 
Baylor and the Lions’ first draft) #4! Boardman, Wallace Smith, 


choice, turned down Detroit’s con-|Ci8co Andrade, James Carter, 
tract offer and signed instead with| Johnny Gonsalves, Ralph Dupas, 
the Saskatchewan team of the Ca-|!tankie Ryff, Baby Vasquez. 
nadian Footbal] League. Featherweight, champion Sandy 
Kerbawy said Glass’ move was a|52ddler. Cherif Hamia, Miguel 


trano, Harold Carter, Johnny Sum- 


Baker, Eddie Machen, Willie Pas-| 


George} 


by roosevelt ward jr. 


Two Men Named Robinson 

I HAD intended today to wrap up commentary on that 
Robinson-Fullmer bout last Wednesday night when sud- 
denly yesterday, I awoke to the explosive revelation that 
Jackie Robinson presumably will not become a Giant this 
baseball season or any other—to be revealed tomorrow 


when Look Magazine hits the newsstands. 
| » 


FOLLOWING the middleweight title clash, I was im- 
pressed with the fickleness of the sportswriting craft creat- 


ed by our own downright addiction at pronouncing abso- 
lute judgments. (Go back over your daily papers and check 
how many times your favorite writer has been caught with 
his opinions showing one day after words “So and so is a 
bum... . He can’t miss. ... He’s terrible. . . . He’s wonder- 
ful... The team’s marvelous. ... The squad’s a laugh. ... 
check, double check, etc., etc. .. .) Of course, the opposite 
happens. 

This was all brought embarrassingly clear to me after 
reading epitaphs on Sugar Ray’s career. From the Ray I 
saw against Fullmer, I am convinced no funeral dirges are | 
in order. They might prove embarrassing in the future. ~ 


There's little doubt that Ray is in decline. At 36, it 
cowldn't be otherwise. But he was so great in his prime 
until even when traveling downhill, you’re impressed that 
he still has the stuff to pit against less talented luminaires 
of his profession. 


Some performances undoubtedly reveal a fighter as 
being through. It happens sooner to some than others. Fol- 
lowing the second Marciano bout, Ezzard Charles was an 
easy mark for unnamed journeymen fighters out for better. 
pay days and young neophytes ambitiou sfor ranking. It 
was ironic that Archie Moore, whom Charles in his prime 
beat three times, was fighting for the heavyweight crown 
while the ex-heavyweight king was belatedly contemplat- 
ing final retirement after a fruitless campaign to regain the 
title. 

Sugar Ray will be attempting to regain his crown for 
the third time. In three months he might prove incapable 
Against the aggressive, infighting Fullmer. But I think he 
still has the stuff left to pull the trick. 

Epitaphs are not in order—not yet. 

° 


WHEN Jackie Robinson was. traded to the Giants it 
posed such a fascinating, intriguing switch to contemplate, 
until no one could refrain from speculation. Jackie as a 
Giant! Jackie oh the same team with Mays! Jackie at the 
plate with Campanella calling the signs against him! Jackie 
facing Maglie! Jackie prancing around first with Hodges 
holding him on! Jackie sliding under Reese trying to make 
the tag! Justthe thought of such outlandish eventualities 
had imaginations soaring on and on. The only problem 
was nobody knew the third act ending but Jackie himself. 
There was slight uneasiness at his failure to state definitely 
that he would play in Giant uniform, but that was dismissed 
... he didn't say he wouldn't play either .. . so! 

I honestly thought Jackie knew about the trade be- 
fore it was announced, so I was convinced he would play. 

It seems now that Jackie had decided to hang up the 
spikes before the disclosure of the trade, so he didn’t really 
cross anybody up. From all indications he'll probably stick 


‘to his decision to retire. Enough time has passed between 


the announcement of the trade and the publication of his 
retirement disclosure for him to have changed his mind. 
If his decision stands, millions of Brooklyn fans who 
didn’t like the idea of seeing their prennial hero in Giant 
garb, will sleep in peace, with a ten-year glory. dream. in- 


tact. There will be a lot of disappointed Giant fans—not to 


speak of the Giants’ front office which was already count- 
ing turnstile dollars. | 


But... the point I was trying to make—you jufst can’t 
be an absolutist. You never know what might happen. Who 


surprise since he had agreed to the 
Lion's contract terms. 


Prior to Glass’ switch, the Lions 
had signed three of their first four 
draft selections — Terry Barr of 
Michigan, John Gordy of Tennes- 
see and Steve Junker of Xavier. 
All four played in the senior bow] 
game here with Barr scoring the 
North’s only touchdown on a pass. 


Glass’ decision to go to Canada 
recalled one of Detroit’s top choices 
of last year — All-American guard 
Calvin ses of Iowa. Jones was 
killed in December in a Canadian 
airplane crash while returning from 
a igame in Vancouver, B.C, — 


Berrios, Flash Elorde, Carmelo 
Costa, Paul Jorgensen, Hogan Kid 
Bassey, Ciro Morasen, Ike Chest- 
nut, Jean Sneyers, Victor Sonny 
Leon, 


Bantamweight, champion Raul 
Marcias, Mario D’Agato, Leo Es- 
pinosa, Alphonse Halimi, Billy 
Peacock, Toluco Lopez, Tany 
Campo, Fili Nava, German Ohm, 
Kid Asuncion, Robert Tartari. 

Flyweight, champion Pascual 
‘Perez. Memo Diez, Dai Dower, 
Young Martin, Hitoshi Misako, 
me Jack, Aristide Pozzoli, Rob- 
ert Pollazon,; Dommy Ursua, Dan- 
yy Kid, Oscar: Suar pier 22.1 


‘eae 24 fo 
- Announcement of the date change’ with cancer last year, 


knows .. . Jackie may still yet wear that Giant uniform. 
... It was interesting to contemplate anyway... . 


a ee | ee . 


Pat McCormick to get first Zaharias award 
CHICAGO, Jan. 6. — Mrs. Pat)and - Mrs. McCormick’s selection 
te 2 eee do wn was made jointly by George Za- 
ympic diving champion, will be ee, tg . 
honored as the first winner of the harais, husband of the famed poberi 
Babe Didrikson Zaharias trophy at|™an athlete, and Bob Russell, Chi- 
a presentation dinner here June 26.|cago Daily News Sports writer, 
The event, originally scheduled; general chairman of the Trophy or= 
for Jan. 15, was changed to Juné| ganization. ; ? ou Wika 
26, the late Babe’s birthday on} Babe and her husband estab- 
which the Zaharias award to thejlished the trophy to stimulate-fem- 
top amateur woman athlete will be|inite interest in amateur athletics 


made annually. | be 


£ 


re she succumbed in her battle 


